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Tue long-dreaded tidings of my good grandmother's 
decease had arrived; and as her nearest of kin, and 
ouly heir, I had been summoned to appear personally 
before the judge, and enter vpon the management of 
my new inheritance. Official business, however, de- 
tained me for several months in a distant part of the 
country ; at last I left the capital with its cares of 
office behind me, and found myself, after several 
days travelling, seated at the table d’hote of Binsen- 
werder waiting for the arrival of fresh post-horses. - 
Opposite me sat a little, dry, yellow-faced gentle- 
man, who, nevertheless, seemed to have a capital 
appetite, with whieh he at the same time contrived 
@ conjoin no small portion of garrulity. I soon dis- 
wvered from the conversation which he kept up with 
ihe landlord and the rest of the company, that he was 
a citizen of Klarenburg,—the very town in which my 
late respected grandmother had spent the latter half 
of her life, and which he had just left that morning. 
In the flow of the stranger's eloquence the conversa- 
lion soon turned upon my deceased relative. Many 
of the persons present appeared to have known her; 
ind it was a grateful feeling to me to hear her praises 
fall from so many unprejudiced lips. He of the yel- 
low visage, however—who appeared from his con- 
versation, to hold the office of recorder in the little 
dwn just mentioned—did not approve of the terms 
of the good old woman’s will, though he protested 
hat with the exception of this unhappily irremediable 
sep, her whole life had been highly creditable and 
praiseworthy. From farther explanations, furnished 
by the loquacious recorder, it appeared, that while 
hy grandmother had most liberally aided the funds 
of the various hospitals and benevolent institutions in 
Klarenburg, she had most inconsiderately passed over 
the merits of that highly deserving body of men—the 
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destined for the worshipful town-council, under whose 
magisterial protection she had passed the latter years 
of her life in so much peace and comfort; although 
many of them—and she must have known the fact— 
were needy enough. “I had flattered myself,” con- 
tinued the garrulous recorder, “ that I at least, would 
have got a few of the old lady’s louis d’ors, seeing I 
bad written all my ten fingers stiff upon her will, her 
legacies, and her codicils. They would have come 
in excellent time just now while on the route for 
Carlsbad, whither my plysician sends me to recover 
the tone of my stomach, which has got a little out of 
order from my long association with dusty old deeds, 
and such mouldy stuff. But there was not a word to 
this effect in all the windings and turnings of the old 
lady’s will; we got our fees, and that was all; with 
the exception of what was due to me in strict justice, 
I never fingered a groschen of her property.” 

“ But tell me now, Mr. Sander,” began the host, 
“jis it really true that old Mrs. Milbirn left all the 
money that people say? As you were employed in 
making the will, yeu must, of course, know all about 
it.” 

“Ts it really true!” ejaculated Mr. Sander, seem- 
ingly amazed that such a thing could be questioned ; 
“ why, my dear sir, there wa’ not a landed proprietor, 
er even a considerable farmer in the whole country 
round about, for a distance of forty miles, who 
did not hold some six thousand or eight thousand 
crowns of the woman’s money ; every householder in 
Klarenburg was her debtor in less or more. There 
was the smelting furnace—a very mint in itself; and 
Herzfelde, which she bought some twenty-eight years 
ago for a mere trifle, is now worth, at least, four times 
what she paid for it; from her nursery-grounds she 
drew, at least, three thousand erowns clear rental 
per annum ; her merinoes are esteemed the finest in 
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the whole province; and if you want to see good 
eattle, go to Herzfelde.” Ps 

“Now! And all that—” began the host in a strain 
of admiration. 

“All that!” interrupted the eloquent recorder, 
“aye, all that is inherited by her only grandson, who 
resides in the capital, where he holds the office and 
enjoys the emoluments of a councillor.” 

During this conversation, I kept tracing figures 
with my fork upon my plate, without daring to raise 
my eyes for a single moment, for I felt the bloou 
mounting to my cheeks, and I was quite sure that my 
identity with the said lucky heir would be detected 
by the whole company as soon as they should fix their 
looks upon me. Luckily, however, all eyes were 
turned upon the speaker, and I, as a stranger, and 
one utterly uninterested in the conversation, was 
allowed to maintain silence. 

“Oh, how anxiously all our young women are look- 
ing out for the councillor’s arrival!’ continued the 
man of parchments. “ Report says he is a nice young 
fellow,—of an easy temper, great flow of spirits, and 
unmarried. Now, with all this income in his pocket, 
you may easily fancy what a figure he will make 
amongst us. If he has not already lost his heart in 
the capital, he must lose it here ; there is no help for 
that; whether he is agreeable to the thing or not, it 
must be so; wherever you go, nothing is talked of at 
Klarenburg but the rich young councillor ; every one 
is teazing another about him, and every one is dread 
fully afraid lest she should not prove the fortunate 
one. He is expected one of these days, and the 
dress-makers and milliners have been at work already 
for weeks, for every one is wanting to show herself 
to the best possible advantage, and aunts and mothers 
have been racking their inventions from morn to noon, 
and noon to night, and night to morn, planning how 
best to entrap this rare young goldfiuch for a daugh- 
ter or niece. It is currently reported that the young 
heir speaks French remarkably well: so there is such 
a parlezvouing, and chatering in every house from 
morning to night, as makés your ears tingle ali the 
time you are within hearing. Some again have 
heard that the councillor is a great proficient in music, 
and so you cannot walk from one end of a street tu 
another without having your ears stunned with such 
a rattling of pianos, thrumbing of gaitars, and twang- 
ing of harps, and screaming of songs, French. German, 
and Italian, as would make you fancy the whole town 
of Klarenburg had been turned into an immense mu- 
sical academy. Another account represents this great 
man as passionately fund of dancing; so the poor 
dancing-masters are to be seen hurrying from house 
to house sans intermission thea whole day; and there 
is such a walizing, and reeling, and quadriiling — 
such cotullons, and cavatinas, and gavoties, as astound 
your very senses the moment you step into a genteel 
house where there are any young women. It is not 
many days ago since the fat Miss Hildegard slipt her 
foot in one of these capricics, and came down all her 
length upon the fluor, by all the world like asack full 
of potatoes !” 

At this piece of news the whole company burst out 





into shouts of laughter, and, to avoid detection, I trie 
to laugh heartily myself, but in secret I began t 
grow mortally afraid of the consequences which 
might attend my appearance at Klarenburg. 

Encouraged by the approbation of his audience, the 
recorder resumed: “People put themselves to an 
enormous deal of expense on account of this young 
heir. The commissioner of excise is preparing 
concert, in which it is intended his daughter, Sera. 
phina, shall sing two bravura songs. More than six 
rehearsals have already taken place; but poor papa 
appears each time in deeper distress, for Miss Sera. 
phina is constantly out of tune like a cracked fiddle; . 
her shake is never full enough, and her cadence ig 
the most Jamentable thing in the world, though papa 
keeps whispering to her all the time to collect and 
reserve her breath for the trying moment. 
has poor dear Seraphina sung herself as hoarse as 
crow ; but the father knows the full amount of the 
inheritance, and remains inexorably determined to 
carry through the concert. Then, as for the director 
of the tobacco-monopoly, he is to give a ball, such as 
has never been witnessed befvre in this part of the 
country. Eighteen cousins and nieces,—fine girls all . 
of them, and really beautiful as angels,—are to ap. 
pear at this ball in the dress of Virginian maidens, 
each of them carrying a tobocco-plant in her hand 
instead of a lily; and then his own daughter—Nina 
by name—a girl as beautiful as Venus herself, is to 
enter in the dress of a rich tobacco planter's daughter, 
and to dance a sola, at the conclusion of which, she is 
to step up to the dear young visiter, and offer him a 
pinch of genuine Spanish snuff from a mother of pear! 
shell —But the dowager, Mrs. President, is to surpass 
them all. Her old lover, the colonel of engineers, is 
to get up a grand display of fire-works in her gardens; 
the cyphers of the illustrious stranger are to be dis- 
played in blue colored illumination ; and at the close 
of the exhibition, when the bouquet is fired, and while 
amid the roar and hiss of a thousand squibs and sky- 
rockets, every body is blinded and confounded, the 
beautiful Carita, the youngest daughter of the hostess, 
1s to appear to descend, from the dark sky in an in- 
genious contrivance, surrounded by a magical halo, 
and under the form of a Psyehe, is to present her 
bridegroom in spe with a glittering diploma of im- 
mortality !” 

“1 will not go to Klarenburg,” muttered I secretly 
to myself, while my cheeks burned as if one of the 
colouel’s rockets had passed near it. 

« And the best part of the joke,"’ began the invete- 
rate talker, “ I warrant you will be, that the dear 
young councillor will have none of all the beauties 
whom the provident papas and mammnas are preparing 
to set before him in such engaging attitudes!” 

And why not?” inquired half a dozen voices, 
with some earnestness. “ How know you that!” said 
they, drawing their chairs closer to the speaker,—® 
motion which L unconsciously imitated. 

“ Why,” continued this man of universal acquaint: 
tance with men, women, and measures ; “ the thing I 
confess to you, my friends, is not quite clear to my 


self; but what I have heard whispered is this. Old 
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Mrs. Milbirn has bequeathed a legacy of fifty thous- 
and crowns to the poor-funds of the town, but has 
added the condition, that if her nephew choose the 
girl she has intended for him, he shall enjoy the in- 
terest of the fifty thousand crowns ; if he does not 
consent to this arrangement the interest passes al once 
to the poor’s funds.” 

« Well, and this girl?”—eagerly asked several of 
the auditors. 

« Aye, there is the puzzle!’ continned Mr Sander, 
ina low voice. “The old lady has not thought fit 
to name her in her codicil; bat Mrs. General Wald- 
mark, who was the intimate friend of the daughter 
of the testatrix—the mother, you know, of the young 
man—is said to have in a sealed paper the name oi 
the girl. with the express injunction, that this paper 
she shall open in the presence of her grandson and 
two witnesses, who are to be the President of the 
Chancery, and the Director of the poor’s funds. It is 
impossible, I say, to guess at present whom she has 
designed for her grandson’s bride ; but it is generally 
believed that the choice has fallen on one of her ad- 
jutants.” 

« Adjutants !” exclaimed several voices. 

“Yes,” rejoined the recorder, “such was the ex- 
traordinary title she gave to the seven girls who 
alternately resided with her. Whether she meant by 
the number seven to imitate the seven electors of the 
empire,—or the seven wise men of Greece,—or the 
seven wonders of the world,—or, as they were wo- 
men—the seven deadly sins, [ cannot tell.. Certain 
it is, that the old lady attached unusual importance 
to the number seven. Her daughter, the mother of 
her heir, was called JoHANNA, a name consisting of 
teven letters; she died at the age of thirty-five; the 
old lady had declared she herself would not live be- 
yond the age of eighty-four, and she has kept her 
word ; when she died, her grandson was twenty-eight; 
all those numbers, you see, are divisible by seven. 
She used to explain, with great erudition, that every 
period of seven Sabbatie years contaiued eighty-four 
months; and every week of seven days, amvunted to 
eighty-four Chaldean hours; and for that reason, as 
the explained, she never kept any of her adjutants 
more than eighty-four months beside her, and when 
she took them, they were exactly fourteen years and 
seven months of age. None of them, however, ever 
lived the eighty-fuur months with her; her society, 
and the instructions which she was perpetually ten- 
dering to them, were always so edifying, that long 
before the term of mystical months bad expired, they 
had in each case provided themselves with good hus 
bands. ‘The duty of the adjutants was to keep her 
company, to read to her, to keep the household ac 
counts, and to conduct her correspondence under her 
own direction ; the old lady always choose the pret- 
tiest girls for this employment, without regard to rank 
or birth; bat as she conducted a correspondence in 
French, English, and Italian, a knowledge of all these 
three languages was indispensable ; and she farther 
required a competent and lady-like acquaintance with 
matte, faney-work, and dancing. The girls led a 
tlorious life under her roof; she always kept the best 





company, and she took care to provide her adjutants 
with elegant dresses, and every thing necessary to 
their comfort. She stood godmother to the eldest 
children of those that got married ; and the rest she 
handsomely provided for by legacies.” 

“ Well, and whom of the fair adjutants would you 
recommend to the young heir?” inquired the host 
with a smirk. 

“Which one?” replied Mr. Sander, pouring the 
remainder of his botile into his glass. “ Why none 
other than my own niece, the daughter of my brother, 
lieutenant in the fourth militia. Gladly would I see 
her married to him, and the mnch nephew would just 
suit his uncle’s views of things. Charlotte, I say, sir, 
is a darling girl; she has a pair of eyes black as any 
sloes; her cheeks rival the peach in sofiness and 
beauty of tint and hue; in waltzing she has not her 
match in all the countryside ; she can chatter French 
so glibly that my very hair sometimes stands on end 
with wonderment at her. And she writes like a 
writing-master himself.” 

“Why, methinks,” began a nice looking young 
man, “ had | beard such a description before I passed 
through Klarenburg, I would have made better use of 
mv eyes while riding through it the other day. In- 
deed, one is almost tempted to take a ride back to try 
to pick up this paragon of all excellencies! Surely 
that happiest of mortals, the rich young heir, will 
choose your fair niece for himself,—but there are 
still, how many do you say, remaining of these adju- 
tants? Six do yousay? Why, one might still have 
a chance !” 

“ To be sure there are,” said the reporter. 

Here I called for another half boule of wine, for I 
needed some cordia! to assist me while listening to 
the anticipated review of my grandmother's fair ad- 
jutants. 

“In primo,” began Mr. Sander, placing his fore- 
finger on the thumb of his left hand, “ there.is Miss 
Adelaide Struhlentbal. That girl comes upon you 
like a clap of thunder and lightning! Eighteen years 
of age,—tall and straight as a pine tree,—belonging 
to one of the most honorable families in town,— 
blameless in reputation,—an only child, and her father 
the proprietor of two very fine estates, a litile princi- 
pality of themselves—Jn secundo, there is Prokof- 
jefna Tschimaduno, a Russian. Her mother, the only 
daughter of our afiernoon preacher, married a Russian 
colonel, who had been wounded in the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, and easily conquered the heart of the minis- 
ter’s daughter. Six months afier his marriage he set 
out fur his own coantry, and up to this moment has 
never returned, as he promised, to carry home his 
wife and child. Prokofjefna has got one of those 
pretty little, turned-up, @ la Rorolane noses; she is 
ahout sixteen years of age, and presents you altogether 
with a very witching miniature figure. Fortune she 
has none, of course; but Mrs. Milbirn has provided 
her with a handsome legacy. Jn tertio, there 1s Julia, 
the youngest daughter of my most honored chief and 
patron, the first councillor. She is one of those sort 
of beauties who look quite fascinating at a distance. 
When you observe her more closely, you discover 
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zome traces of small.pox,—but they do not signify a 
whit,—the girl is quite above them,—she has some- 
thing grand in her manner,—looks like an empress,— 
every where takes er rather receives precedency ; 
and then for her knowledge, why she is fit for a pro- 
fessorship ; she is said to be very reserved, but those who 
know her well, say her manners are only the natural 
result of her constant self-possession ; she is aware that 
zhe knows more than most people around her do, but 
she does not boast of it, only she has not learned the art 
of stooping to a level with those whose minds are not 
no richly stored. Papa has saved a great deal of 
money, which will make her and another very com. 
fortable.—In quarto——” 

Here the coachman came in to tell his passengers— 
among whom was our reporter—that the horses were 
put in, and if they wished to reach the next stage 
before night, no time was to be lost. So we instantly 
rose from table ; but at the same moment I had formed 
my plan, and slipping into the adjoining room, I in- 
vited Mr. Sander to follow me for a moment. 

I now told the recorder very privately, that I hap- 
pened to be the intimate friend of the rich heir of 
whom he had just been speaking,—that important 
business had prevented him from coming himself to 
take possession of his grandmother's property, but that 
he had given me a full power of attorney to act in 
his name,—that I was very solicitous to fulfil the 
will of the deceased to its very letter, and above all, 
to implement in name of her grandson every engage- 
ment into which she might have entered, and at the 
same time acknowledge any small obligation which 
death had prevented’ her from recompensing in her 
usual genteel manner,—that consequently I could not 
overlook the claims which he himself had on account 
of the extraordinary trouble he had been put to in 
arranging her settlement and codicil. 

Here I slipped ten louis d’ors into the recorder’s 
hand, and by an act of such unexpected generosity, 
almost threw him into a catalepsy. 

I assured him I felt very grateful to my good for- 
tune for having made his valuable acquaintance at 
so early a stage of my proceedings,—that his very 
accurate and extensive information would prove of 
infinite service to me,—and concluded by informing 
him that my principal object in soliciting a private 
interview with him was to obtain a description of 
the three remaining adjutants, and particularly to 
ascertain, if possible, which of the girls Mrs. Milbirn’s 
preference had destined for the hand of her grandson. 

“ And though you were to hang me up by the legs, 
my dear sir,” replied the recorder, placing both his 
hands upon his breast in token of the sincerity with 
which he now spoke, “I could not give you any in- 
formation on that point! Nay, it was nothing more 
than a conjecture of my own that the favored young 
lady might be one of the seven adjutants. At all 
events I am quite sure Mrs. Milbirn did not mean to 
put the smallest restraint upon your friend, for she 
directed that the paper containing the name of the 
girl to whom she gave a preference, should not be 
opened till afier her grandson had betrothed the lady 
who should please himself: so that, my dear sir, if 





you would fulfil the intentions of the deceased, in th, 
spirit of the old lady herself, you will not repeat om 
word of this stupid business to your friend. It wy 
certainly his kinswoman’s wish that he should knoy 
nothing about it, and be left quite free in the mati, 
of choosing a wife. With regard to the fair adjutany 
I can give you all the information you desire. | knoy 
them all perfectly well, and these matters you knoy 
are much more satisfactorily discussed in a privay 
tele a-tete sort way than at a table d’hote. What I shal) 
now tell you about the young ladies in sober truth ~ 
you may rely. e 

“To the point!” exclaimed I with some hastiney 
of manner ; for if I had not interrupted the knave, jy. 
would never have been done with his assurances o 
honesty, candor, and every thing else which he wa 
most conscious he wanted. 

“ Well, then,” began he at last, “ you want a de 
scription of the adjutants. If I am not mistaken | 
have already discussed four of them: Miss Strublen. 
thal,—the pretty little Russ Prokofjefina,—Miss Julia, 
and my own niece, my brother’s daughter, Charlot, 
Sander, consequently I have only to speak of the re. 
maining three. But, by the way, let me tell you, 
not that the girl is my niece, my brother-german' 
daughter, my near relative,—but you really shoul 
get a sight of her,—ascertain yourself what sort of 
girl she is——and then you will allow, that if you 
friend, the councillor, has eyes in his head at all, ke 
would choose her in preference to any girl in Ger. 
many. For my own part, I am but a poor recorde, 
and neither hope to get married, nor care for womar- 
kind ; but that girl forces admiration even from such 
a withered chip as myself—she has something » 
very genteel,—something so lady-like, so noble abou: 
her,—she looks as if she was born to be the wife o/s 
councillor—and besides all that, I can farther assur 
you, she was that dear old woman, ‘Mrs. Milbirn’s 
greatest favorite. ‘Mr. Sander,’ she has said to met 
hundred times, ‘ Mr. Sander, your niece, Charlotte, » 
a treasure of a girl,—a real jewel,—he who gets het 
for his wife may well think himself a happy man 
And as for my brother, poor man, he has got twelve 
children to support on a militia lieutenant’s pay. & 
you may guess how much he stands in need of a rich 
son-in-law.” 

At this moment we were interrupted by the sue 
den appearance of the waiter, announcing that the 
coach was just about to start, and could not wail ¢ 
moment longer. 

Mr. Sander rushed out of the room at this intelli 
gence, leaving me aghast at his precipitation. | it 
stantly resolved, however, that Charlotte Sander | 
would not marry, and solaced myself with the thought 
that my ten louis d’ors would be well-spent if the 
information I had now received shoul prove the 
means of delivering me from a father and motherit- 
law, eleven brothers and sisters-in-law, and an inst 
ferable bore of an uncle-in-law. So this was one # 
any rate struck off the list. 

I had called hastily after my loquacious friend © 
beware not to reveal my name and mission to &/ 
one ; but notwithstanding his nod of acquiescence! 
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clearly perceived that his fellow-travellers were al- 
ready acquainted with the recorder’s secret, for every 
eye was turned up with a look of curiosity to my 
window as the vehicle drove past. 

[ felt now disposed to hug myself on the felicitous 
idea which had occurred to me, of appearing at 
Klarenburg under an assumed character. I would 
thus, I thought, be able to escape all the hideous con- 
certs, balls, fireworks, and other atrocious designs 
which were forming against my peace and quietness. 
| would become acquainted with the ground before I 
ventured to do battle uponit. I would have an op- 
sortunity of personally observing the real or pretend- 
ed merits, not only of the seven adjutants, but of every 
pretty girl in the town; and though doubiless there 
would be a good deal of assumed complaisance shown 
towards the intimate friend of the rich young coun- 
cillor, yet there was reason to hope that I would at 
least see things under a less artificial coloring than 
they would have presented to the heir hitnself, against 
whom so many designs and complots were hatching. 

I now called for pen and ink, and wrote a letter in 
my own name to the councillor Ruderick, the execu- 
tor of my grandmother's testament, in which I excused 
my absence on account of unavoidable engagements, 
but begged to introduce my friend, the secretary, 
Straguw, whom I had fully authorized to transact all 
business for me, end to whom I desired he would 
communicate the tenor of my grandmother’s testa- 
ment. This lying epistle I concluded with another 
lie, to the effect that I would endeavor, in the event 
of my presence being judged indispensable, to follow 
ny friend at as short a period thereafier as I could 
nake at all convenient. 

With this letter in my own pocket, I stept into the 
ost-chaise, and pursued my way to Klarenburg; but 
he nearer we approached the town the more did my 
heart quake and fail within me. Not that I was at 
ia!] embarrassed at the prospect of my assumed incog- 
mito, for that I conld easily throw off by the plan J 
had furmed, which was: To move about for some 

ays inmy feigned character as the secretary Stra- 
guw; and after procuring all requisite information, to 

et out again ostensibly on my return home; but to 
write to the councillor Ruderick again, intimating 
te non-existence of any?such person as his acquaint. 
nce the pretended secretary, and explaining what 
ay motives were in assuming the incognito as I had 

one ; after leaving the good citizens of Klarenburg a 
Mortnight or three weeks to talk over the matter, I 
antended I should return again, when any culpability 

ich might appear in my conduct, would, I expected, 
be easily forgiven me in my character as the rich 
nei. So far all was well, but the source of my 
nxiety was what I had heard about the adjutants, 

Amid thoughts such as these the steeples of Kla- 
renburg caught my eye in the distance, and as the 
arriage approached the town, I felt a stifling sensa- 
lion at my heart more and more oppressing my whole 
mental and bodily frame; the town itself looked 
gloomy and repulsive, though tinged with the setting 

ysof an evening-sun ; and I could not look upon the 

is which contained within their circuit the being 





whom my departed relative had destined for my com- 
panion in life without emotions indefinite indeed, but 
of an exquisitely painful nature—my whole frame 
was convulsed with an agitation which I vainly strove 
to repress. 

“Stop!” cried I to the postillion, while passing @ 
very elegant inn, in one of the neatest villages I had 
ever beheld, at about half-an-hour’s drive from Kla- 
renburg. “I am dying of thirst and must get a drink 
here; get for yourself whatever you please—beer or 
wine.” There were a number of nicely painted 
chairs and tables placed before the door of the inn, 
among which stood or sat various groups of comfort. 
able-looking personages, which led me to suppose 
that the village formed a favorite lounging-place for 
the citizens of Klarenburg. Perhaps I should have 
avoided another rencontre at present with a Klaren} 
burger ; but 1 could not remain a moment longer in 
the carriage, or enter the town in my present frame 
of mind. 

The postillion nothing loth to avail himself of my 
injunction, bestowed great praises upon me while 
speaking to the ostler who brought hay for the horses. 
I overheard the fellow praising my liberality to my 
former postillion, and extolling me to the very skies 
for the humane considerations which had doubtless 
prevailed with me while never once urging him to 
increase the speed of his cattle in so sultry a day. 
He concluded his oration by drinking-off a large tum- 
bler of wine to my health. 

A little in front of the green before the inn was a 
railing, against which I now observed a thick, odd- 
looking figure leaning, smoking his pipe, and listening 
to the harangue of the postillion. I saw him turm 
towards me with a smile on his countenance, and I 
was quite sure that the party, who were seated round 
a table near him, and which I supposed were his 
family, were making me the subject of their conver« 
sation, for ever and anon they raised their looks to- 
wards the quarter where I stood, and then they turn- 
ed round and broke out into a general titter. I was 
now in a most painful dilemma ; I was sure that my 
incognito had been already seen through, and so all 
my fine Jaid-plans were thus blown in the air before 
ever I had set foot on the intended scene of action. 
And yet how could this be possible I asked myself? 
I had never been here before ;—I had not heen above 
a few months in the capital itself, where it was pose 
sible the little cherry cheeked man might have met 
with me;—and surely if I had ever had the slightest 
acquaintance with such an odd punch-like figure, E 
never could have forgotten it:—I had long resided in 
a distant quarter of the kingdom; my university studies 
had been completed in a foreign country, and between 
my leaving college and entering upon official life, E 
had been travelling abroad, yet amid all these wan- 
derings I had never met with such a Burgundy-flushed 
face,and consequently I could not be known to the man. 

I now ordered some kalte schale* to be brought 





* A favorite refreshment in a warm day, in some 
parts of Germany. It consists of a tankard of wine 
or beer, with a slice of toast, seasoned with a little 


sugar and a lemon. 
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mej and sat down at a table in the open air, with my 
back to the little man and his family. Before me 
Were scattered various groups of both sexes, and | 
now perceived that Mr. Sander’s eulogium on the 
ladies of Klarenburg was not greatly overcharged, 
for in truth, wherever I turned my eyes, they encoun- 
tered some very pretty, and in one or two instances, 
decidedly lovely faces, so that in a short time the 
place, in which I concluded so much elegance and 
beauty dwelt, lost the gloom and appalling aspect with 
which my imagination had invested it, and I began 
to think that a residence at Klarenburg must be ab- 
solutely pleasing to any rational young man, whose 
spirit had not been altugether soured by disappoint- 
ment, or preyed upon by morbid melancholy. The 
romantic situation of the little village itself contribu- 
ted also to cheer up my mind. The enclosure in the 
centre was neatly ornamented with flowering shrubs 
and a variety of foreign plants, and seven fountains ; 
all the cottages were new, and built with great taste ; 
a little flower-pot was before every house, and vines 
and creeping plants adorned the door ways; such of 
the industrious inhabitants as had finished their daily 
tasks in the fields, were now seated in the open air 
before their own dvors, the women spinning and chai- 
ting gaily, and the men sharpening their scythes or 
repairing their different implements of husbandry. 
Every where nothing met my eye but comfort and 
neatness ; but I remarked that all wore a piece of 
crape or a black ribbon around their hats and bon- 
nets. 

“ What is the meaning of this,” I inquired of the 
young and pretty hostess who now presented herself 
with the goblet of kalte schale, and whose cap bore 
the general emblem of mourning,—* is this the uni- 
versal fashion here,—are you all in mourning ?’”” 

“ Ah, sir,” replied the hostess, casting down her 
eyes to the ground, “the lady of the manor, Mrs 
Milbirn, died only six months ago, and she was so 
kind to us, and we were all so warmly attached to 
her,—none of us told another what we meant to do, 
but on the evening of the same day on which she 
died, every person in the village appeared in mourn- 
ing, as you now see them. Alas, we shall never 
have such another kind mistress!” The good wo- 
man would have said more—but her heart was full 
and choked her utteranve, and she returned towards 
the inn wiping the tears from her eyes. 

I rose from my seat, leaving the cup untasted be- 
fore me, and leant my forehead on the railing to con- 
ceal my agitation from the rest of the company, for 
the simple words of the young woman had deeply af. 
fected me. The feeling that 1 now stood on my own 
grounds, and within sight of a whole village simul- 
taneously evincing their respect in so simple a man- 
ner for the memory of my noble-minded relative. 
powerfully touched me. I had never before visited 
the spot on which I now stood,—and yet I felt at 
once as if I had lived all my days there, and as if all 
these good, simple people had been my own relatives. 
I could have indulged much longer in this delicious 
melancholy, but the presence of third parties forbade. 

On turning round towards the company on the 
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green, I observed the little man’s family-circle closely 
engaged in earnest conversation; observing my eye 
watching them, they started from each other in some 
confusion, and I distinctly heard an elderly lady— 
whom I presume to be the mother of the group—ey. 
claim: “1 could wager it is he!”—* We shall soc, 
find that out,” added the supposed father of the group 
steering across the road, with his long Dutch pipe iy 
his mouth, straight towards my postillion. 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the feelings jy 
which I had so recently been indulging, 1 could no 
help bursting out in a very hearty lavgh when | 
observed the anxiety of the busy, bustling old gent). 
man to search out the important trath respecting, as| 
presumed, my name and mission, from the lad at tie 
horses ; it was clear from the gestures of the latte 
that he knew nothing at all about me,—and, after , 
vacillating movement to right and left, the old gen. 
tleman wheeled directly in front of me, and bor 
down straight upon the object of his curiosity. | 
never beheld a more grotesque figure than that which 
now came waddling up to me; his face—which to 
gether with head and hat, might have been estimated 
at nearly four-fifths of the whole figure—bore a grea; 
resemblance to the full moon when glowing dusiy 
red through the vapors of evening; his two cana 
which were of portentous length—were joined to eac) 
other by his mouth ; his nose was of dimensions pro 
portionable to the face to which it belonged, but then 
it looked as if it had been crushed flat by the {all 
a beer-tun upon it; his little peering eyes were 1 
most concealed from observation by his distended 
cheeks and overhanging eye-brows; and then the 
upper parts of this outrageously old figure were en 
veloped in a huge grey and white coat of some light 
summer-stuff, while its legs were incased in while 
dimity-trowsers and Wellington boots. 

“TI beg pardon, sir,” growled the little figure as it 
rolled alongside of me,—* but I believe you are fron 
the capital.” 

I bowed assent, biting my lips cruelly to subdues 
rising laugh, as I surveyed the comical figure of the 
querist in all its amplitude of breadth. 

“ May I make bold to ask,” continued the droll: 
looking creature, “ whether you have met with? 
young gentleman on your road, who is posting dows 
here from the capital, and is every moment expected 
by us?” 

“No, sir,” I replied, with a somewhat stiffer bow, 
clearly perceiving that the young gentleman % 
anxiously expected was no other than my honorable 
self. My querist, probably, had made his calculation 
that I would interrogate him a litile in return respect 
ing the name and appearance of the young gentiemal 
of whom he spoke ; but this I did not do for pradet 
tial and very obvious reasons. 

My friend, however, was not to be put off with two 
little monosyllables, however direct to the point. He 
now proceeded to inform me, that this was the third 
evening he and his family bad taken a ride out 
Herzfelde, in the hope of meeting with the grands08 
and heir of the late Mrs. Milbirn—a gentleman i 
whom they all felt a very deep interest,—looking 
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upon him almost as one of their own family so to 
speak, on account of the great intimacy on which 
they had always lived with his worthy grandmother. 
« Perhaps,” added the hateful little man, enlarging 
his great mouth still farther by a hideous attempt at a 
smile, in which operation his little eyes almost sunk 
out of sight,—“ perhaps yon are acquainted with our 
dear young friend, councillor Blum, and can inform 
me when I shall really enjoy the felicity of meeting 
with one whom we have all so tenderly loved, though 
yet known by name and report only to us?” 

" [now felt myself fairly caught,—it was impossible 
for me to deny acquaintance with the person whose 
| proxy | was about to declare myself,—I therefore 
frankly informed my querest, that I had the happiness 
to be well-acquainted with councillor Blum,—nay, 
the happiness to be his very intimate friend, and that 
it was in my power to say, that unless some very un- 
foreseen accident occurred, the councillor might be 
expected at Klarenburg in a few weeks, perhaps 
days. 

The little fat man on receiving this information, 
made a movement very like a frog when about to 
take a leap, and rushing up to me—though not with- 
out shattering his pipe into a hundred pieces against 
the railing—got hold of both my hands,—expressed 
his delight in meeting with the intimate friend of 
dear Mrs. Milbirn’s dear grandson,—led me up to the 
group which I had rightly judged to be his own fami- 
ly,—pressed me to join their circle,—desired Dinah, 
one of his daughters, to attend to me,—waddled away 
to fetch my goblet of Aalte schale,—introduced him- 
self, on his return, as Mr. Zwicker, one of the officers 
of excise,—poured out a torrent of words in eulogy 
of their dear, and ever to be lamented friend, Mrs 
Milbirn,—and finally concluded his harangue, by in- 
viling me in the most pressing manner, to live with 
him during my stay at Klarenburg, and to consider 
myself entirely at home in his house. 

I declined the officious little man’s kindness polite- 
ly but peremptorily, remembering the recorder’s nar- 
tative, and being quite satisfied in my own mind what 
the secret motives were which prompted such an 
overflow of kindness in the present instance. Mr. 
Zwicker, however, was nol to be so easily repulsed. 
“I could never forgive myself,” he screamed out, “ if 
I allowed the intimate friend of dear Mr. Blum to 
lodge any where in Klarenburg except under my 
roof. His dear old grandmother—I am not ashamed 
to confess it, for when I first entered on office, I had 
nota penny in my pocket, and even afier my promo- 
tion had, heaven knows. enough to do to get through 
with my family of eleven children—but dear Mrs 
Milbirn, as soon as she heard of my difficulties, sent 
my children tg school at her own expense, sent my 
wife a weekly cari-load of viands from her own 
farm, and regularly as Christmas came round, equip- 
ped the whole of my children in fine new dresses, 
asd supplied them with every thing which they need- 
ed to cope in appearance with their school-fellows. 
She got me appointed superintendent of our large 
fire-engine, and I assure you it is no sinecure of an 
office, but then one hundred crowns are a very com- 





fortable addition to one’s income, and besides, I get 
twenty more when my engiwe is first on the spot 
when a fire happens,—and fortunately of late we 
have had a good many fires, so that I now get on pret- 
ty comfortably. But poor, dear Mrs. Milbirn, we 
miss her sadly, she was alwaysso kind to the children 
at Christmas; and Bernhardine there was such a fa- 
vorite of hers,—she used to spend a great deal of her 
time at Mrs. Milbirn’s house,——and the old lady was 
at great trouble and expense superintending her edu- 
cation, which I flatter myself will not be found to 
have been lost upon her, poor thing, by the husband 
whom heaven mey send her. But, my dear friend,” 
added the loquacious litile man, rising from his chuir 
and speaking in a low voice to me, “ between us, I 
will confers to you, I have a litle favorite scheme of 
my own with regard to my Dinah, and this is the 
reason why I have endeavored to place myself in 
your friend’s way before he enters Klarenburg. If 
he should once get a glance of my Dinah, I do not 
think he will ever bestow a look upon another young 
woman hereabouts; then he must live with us; we 
claim his company, you know, on account of the debt 
of gratitude we owe dear Mrs. Milbirn,—and I am 
sure all the town will be dying of envy te think that 
we should have caught him for ourselves.” 

The postillion’s information that all was ready 
sounded most gratefully in my ears, while this insuf- 
ferable bore of an exciseman was alternately amusing 
and disgusting me with his gross and vulgar selfish- 
ness and shallow cunning. Mr. Zwicker assured me 
he was ready to set out with his family also; but in- 
sisted on Berahardine accompanying me in the chaise, 
in order to point out his house to the postillion. My 
rejection of this proposal almost threw him into @ 
passion, and he began to reproach Bernhardine for not 
seconding his proposal herself; but the poor girl could 
not be persuaded to open her lips, and only expressed 
by her looks her wish that I would comply with her 
father’s request. At last,on my taking him aside 
and representing to him, that if I were now to occupy 
his house there would not be accommodation for my 
friend the councillor when he arrived, the bore of a 
fellow desisted from pressing my acceptance of his 
offer, and recommended me to take up my quarters at 
the Golden Ox, as the best inn in Klarenburg. I ob- 
served that the postillion had recommended the Blue 
Angel, whereupon the exciseman grew more warm 
in his praise of the Golden Ox, abusing the landlord 
of the Blue Angel for a lows worthicss character, 
who never failed to fleece all strangers smartly that 
placed themselves under his roof, and whose daugh- 
ter was such an insufferable flirt as rendered it quite 
impossible for any young man aspiring to keep com- 
pany with the genteel society of the place to live at 
the Blue Angel. 

During this harangue I observed the odious crea- 
ture—whom I now began to hate almost beyond en- 
durance—cast several significant glances at Bernhar- 
dine, who either for awhile did not understand, or 
pretended not to know their meaning; but, at last, 
when his countenance had assumed a quite furious 
expression, the poor girl timidly rose, and collected 
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together a few plumbs and pieces of cake and sugar, 
the fragments of their repast, which she deposited in 
her reticule, while her father placed himself before 
her to conceal so shabby a proceeding from the 
waiter. Probably the old fellow read the disgust I 
felt at witnessing this mean transaction in my coun- 
tenance; for he immediately launched out into an 
harangue in praise of Bernhardine’s economical spirit, 
assuring me that she therein only imitated her worthy 
patroness, Mrs. Milbirn, who would have rescued a 
half-burnt match from the fire rather than have 
wasted it unnecessarily. 

Disgusted beyond measure by all that I had heard 
or witnessed for the last half hour, I threw myself 
abruptly into my carriage, and Bernhardine was 
scored out of the list of women one might marry. 
For had she possessed a thousand charms, with such 
a father-in-law, to think of marrying was impossible. 
I had already erased Charlotte, Adelaide, Prokofjefna, 
and Julia from the list, on the faith of what I had 
heard from Sander ; so here were five out of the way, 
and for the other two, my firm resolution was to make 
no inquiries about them. 

“ Drive on!” cried { to the postillion, with a sort of 
feeling that the sooner I reached Klarenburg the 
sooner I would get but of a place which had alto- 
gether become unendurable in imagination to me. 
“ Drive on, that we may see the Golden Ox in his 
glory before it is dark !” 

“What! Is it to the Golden Ox yon want to go, 
sir?” exclaimed the postillion in a tone of disappoiat- 
ment. “Why I cannot say how a gentleman like 
you chooses to think ; but sure enough, I never drive 
any travellers to the Golden Ox but a few Bohemian 
merchants at fair-time, when I am driving the post- 
waggon. I believe every body would stare at me 
for a fool, and one who does not know his business, 
were [ to drive a gentleman like you to the Golden 
Ox. The whole concern is a ruckle of old walls, 
and but for a dozen of old fellows who meet there 
every evening to drink their bottle and have a hand 
at cards, the landlord of the Ox would have been in 
prison for debt long ago. But the Blue Angel is 
quite a different thing. Counts and princes go there, 
and every thing is to be got at it which money can 
purchase. Old Weinlich knows how to manage an 
inn ; and then he has got a danghter,—but what a 
girl! I knew her when she was not the height of my 
jack. boot, but now she is tall and slim, and straight 
as a taper,—and there's not a nicer girl in Klaren- 
burg. Why, upon my honor, I have known travei- 
lers go half a dozen miles out of their way to see old 
Weinlich’s daughter, and will you, a fine-looking 
young gentleman like you, go to the Golden Ox?” 

“ Well, then, drive to the Blue Angel!” exclaimed 
I, quite indignant at being thus made the ball of two 
rogues, each of whom I firmly believed had some 
selfish interest in so strenuously advocating the merits 
of the two rival establishments. 

When we turned into the street in which my pos- 
tillion’s favorite inn was situated, | immediately be- 
held the Blue Angel, standing between two large 
lamps, and bearing his own name upon a scroll in his 





hand ; but on stepping from the carriage, a real anj 
living angel stood waiting to receive me with a sil ye; 
candlestick in her hand, between two other waiter; 
each of whom also bore a light. She, however, had 
no need of a scroll with her name on it, for one glance 
at her mild blue eyes and fresh youthful form wa 
sufficient to inform me that the picture of beauty and 
innecence which now stood before me could be no 
other than the fair Florentine, whose praises had beer, 
spread abroad by so many travellers. 

Florentine received me not hke a stranger, but as 
an old aequaintance ; she was sorry I had felt it ne. 
cessary to travel in so warm a day, and begged to 
know whether it was my pleasure to join the supper. 
table to which they had just sat down. 

furprised at the polished manner of the pretty girl, 
[ offered her my arm, and while leading her into the 
dining-room, whispered a good many fine speeches 
into her ear, to which she listened in such a manner 
as convinced me she had heard the same things often 
and much better told from others. 

The landlord and landlady rose respectfully from 
their seats on my entrance, and a glance from Floren. 
tine directed the waiter to set a chair for me at her 
side. 

Seated beside so charming a girl, who helped me 
herself to every thing I wanted, and talked of a thous. 
and matters with equal ease and elegance, while her 
father and mother attended to the rest of their guests, 
[ soon lost all appetite, but blessed my good fortune, 
as I gazed on the beautiful creature at my side, that 
I had not gone to the Golden Ox. 

We talked of the capital, and I was flattering my- 
self that I had painted the pleasures of life there in 
very attractive colors, but my eloquence seemed to 
be lost upon Florentine, who spoke with raptures of a 
country life. I hinted that she might, perhaps, have 
drawn her notion of rural life from novels only ; but 
she shook her lovely golden ringlets, and sighed as 
she remarked that she had spent the happiest days of 
her existence in the country. She had had, she said, 
the good fortune to have become acquainted with a 
very amiable person, Mrs. Milbirn—the dear gir! 
would have said more, but her rising feelings stifled 
her voice, and thus I had found out the sixth of the 
seven. 

After the lapse of a few moments, Florentine re- 
sumed her conversation, and soon spoke with such 
elegance and such affection of my dear departed 
grandmother, that I almost forgot, in the enthusiasm 
of my feelings, the part I was enacting, while I filled 
out a glass, and proposed “The memory of Mrs. Mil: 
birn.” 

“Did you know Mrs. Mil——” the word was 
checked in its utterance; for the thought flashed 
across her mind that the stranger now at her side 
might be the identical Mr. Blum whose arrival she 
of course knew was hourly expected. 

« By name only,” I replied with affected uncot- 
cern. “She has a grandson in the city, who is 19 
intimate friend of mine.” 

“ You speak of Mr. Blum!” said she with somé 
surprise, her features revealing more than she meal 
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they should, while she pressed me with inquiries re- 


garding my friend,—how old he was,—how he look- 
od,—what character he bore,and various other queries 
.» which I found it somewhat difficult promptly to 
reply. 

«[t is said,’ she remarked, with an expression 
which betrayed to me the deep interest she felt in 
what might be my answer,—‘*it is said the young 
ontleman will soon be here, and that he is to bring 
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his wife along with him—— 

« His wife!” echod I, langhing ; but here we were 
interrupted by the waiter’s announcing a post-chaise, 
ypon which Florentine, apparently as much disap- 
sointed as myself, rose and hastencd out of the room. 
‘The girl’s cunning amused me not a little ; bui she 
had flattered my vanity in the course of our colloquy, 
and I amused myself during her absence with build- 
ing castles in the air. I now clearly understood what 
had been Mr. Zwicker’s motives in so earnestly ad- 
vising me not to go to the Blue Angel. Dinny—as 
e called her—was nof to be thought of one moment 
longer, after beholding Florentine. But what had 
become of the Angel? Was she receiving the new 
quests with the same sweet smiles which she bestow- 
ed upon me? The thought was a very vexatious 
ne, and I began to get excessively peevish. The 
waiter meanwhile entered wiih the desert, but my 
anxiety could brook Florentine’s absence no longer, 
[ rose from my seat and proceeded towards the doox ; 
fortunately however for me, Florentine made her ap- 
pearance at. the instant, and afier having whispered 

her father that she had shown the two new-comers 
—who appeared to be Englishmen—to No. 7, she sat 
jown beside me at the table, and resumed the con- 
versation. 

“Not married then! Then surely he must be en- 
vaged at least ; the ladies of the capital would never 
low such a prize to escape them !” 

Tere the house-bell again rung, and we were a 


} second time interrupted by the appearance of the 
| waiter, announcing a new arrival. But Florentine 


efore she left the room gave me such a significant 
look as assured me she would be soon back again ; so 
‘kept my seat quietly for this time, only lamenting 
ihat such a pretty and intelligent girl as Florentine 
was, should be subjected to such a menial employ- 
ment as receiving strangers at the bar of an inn, and 
‘sking myself whether it would not be an act of real 
harity to remove so innocent a mind from the con- 
‘amination of such a sphere of life. 1 soon, however, 
egan to wonder at the length of time she staid away; 
iny impatience became almost visible, and it was with 
‘uficulty I refrained from again rising and proceeding 
2 search of her. She must be removed from this 
place, I thought to myself; to leave such a girl in the 
‘ands of such imprudent and mercenary parents was 
if Outrageous inhumanity ; not an hour longer ought 
‘he to remain in her present situation. Once already 
iad I approached the door while forming a thousand 
schemes for Florentine’s deliverance, but had possess- 
ed sufficient command of myself to turn back again, 
‘ue door now opened, and Florentine entered Jean- 
‘Ng—oh, —~ insupportable !—-on the arm of a major 
D 





of hussars. I was ready to die with vexation when 
she sat down beside me and ordered a chair on her 
other side for the major, with whom she continued 
laughing and chatiing in the easiest manner imagina- 
ble, without paying any more attention to me than if 
[ had wot been in the room. I was about to erase 
her from the list of seven; and yet I felt my heart 
torn by Florentine’s behaviour. She seemed to have 
met with an old and very familiar acquaintance ; for 
they spoke of the last ball which they had both been 
at in a neighboring watering-place,—and he called 
her the queen of the day, and reproached her for 
having only danced three times with him; adding, 
that a duel had nearly been fought about her, and 
that all the girls in the company had almost died of 
vexation at witnessing the homege which was paid ta 
her surpassing charms. 

All this flattery the girl seemed to drink in greedi- 
ly; I could no ‘onger endure the sight, but rose to re- 
tire tomy room. AsI waiked towards the door, my 
eye rested once more upon Florentine, and her beauty 
seemed to increase upon my ardent gaze. 

“JT understand from iny daughter,” said the host, 
now addressing me, and rising from table with all the 
company, “ that you are a friend of Mr. Blum’s. We 
hope to see him here soon; and would have great 
pleasure in receiving the gentlemen into our house. 
His grandmother was a good friend of ours; pray 
write to him that the best room in the house—No. 3, 
my own daughter's at present—is at his service.” 

I was so much out of temper with Florentine’s be- 
haviour thet 1 could not help shedding’a little of my 
spleen on the occasion. 1 told him that I had come 
to his house on the express recommendation of my 
friend Blum, who must have heard a good deal about 
it; but that nevertheless I, was glad he had not come 
in person to-day. 

“Glad that he has not come to-day !’’ repeated the 
host of the Blue Angel, with some astonishment, and 
beginning to suspect that all was not right from the 
tone in which I had spoken: “What has happened, 
sir? Whai do you mean by these words?” 

“I mean, sir,” said I, “that his expectations may 
fall short on Miss Florentine’s side at least.” 

At these words mine host looked utterly astonished. 

“ For instance, sir,” I continued, “I am quite sure 
my friend would have been very highly dissatisfied 
at seeing Miss Florentine employed in receiving all 
the strangers who arrive at the Blue Angel. He has 
very sirict ideas on this subject—perhaps too muck 
so, but at all events, he would consider it quite im- 
proper to employ a young ledy in such a manner.” 

“ He is perhaps very right, sir,” replied mine host, 
“ His grandmother thought so too; and I had great 
difficulty in satisfying the old lady about it.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes, yes,” continued the host of the Blue Angel, 
“jt is all well enough for people like you and Mrs. 
Milbirn, who have plenty money, and are imdepen- 
dent of the world, to rail against us poor folks for 
want of prudence ; but confess new, sir, were you NOt 
very well-pleased when a pretty girl bade you wel- 
come to the Blue Angel.” 
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“ Displeased! Certainly not, sir; it is all very 
well in itself, very agreeable, I grant you,—but then, 
sir,——" 

“ Every thing depends on first impressions in our 
line of business,” interrupted mine host, taking the 
word out of my mouth. “When a stranger gentle- 
man comes to an inn, and finds nobody at all caring 
for him, or perhaps every body looking cross, why, 
look you now, would he not rather seek his lodgings 
in the poorest tavern in the village so that he might 
meet with something like a smiling welcome? As 
long as my wife was young and pretty, she used to 
receive the company ; but my daughter must now fill 
her shoes in that.” 

“ But perhaps,” said I, quite provoked at such mer- 
cenary reasoning,—* perhaps her future husband might 
not altogether approve of your system?” 

“When Florentine has got a husband,” said the 
father, with an air which almost convinced me I was 
in his eye for a son-in-law at the moment, “ she may 
do as her husband -pleases; but till then she must 
obey me.” 

“ Very well,” replied I with an air of great discon- 
tent, and walking towards the door. On turning 
round, before quitting the apartment, I perceived 
Florentine still-seated at table with several of the 
younger part of the company round her who were 
drinking Cardinal.* “Oh, if the girl were not so 
provokingly preity!” sighed I to myself, as I followed 
Lewis, one of the most active of the waiters, to my 
room up stairs. 

“This is a fine house,” began I to Lewis, wishing 
to engage the fellow in conversation, with the design 
of pumping something out of him. “There must be 
twenty rooms at least on each side of this passage.” 

“Twenty !” rejoined Lewis, with a triumphant air, 
“a, sir, there are thirty-six! And one needs good 
legs I assure you, sir, to attend to them all through 
the day ; before evening one is quite knocked up.” 

“ Thirty-six rooms!” I re-echoed as if I had never 
heard of an inn with such extensive accommodation. 
And are all these rooms for strangers ?” 

“ Every one of them,” answered the indefatigable 
Lewis, “ except No. 1, where master and his wife 
sleep, and No. 2, which is Miss Florentine’s apart- 
ment.” 

“And No. 3—”I began, anxiously expecting to 
hear that it was reserved for Mr. Blum. 

“No. 3, is presently occupied by the major of hus- 
sars, who ceme late yesterday evening,” replied the 
fellow, opening the door of the room immediately 
opposite to it, on the other side of the lobby. 

I now paced up and down my room quite out of 
temper. I had never been so much struck by any 
girl’s appearance as by Florentine’s ; and now to wit- 
ness her insufferable giddiness, her want of female 
dignity, her imprudence! And then that fellow of a 
father,—he surely was the cause of it all; but Flo- 
Tentine must have been spoiled for all good already ; 
it was needless to think more of the matter. Here I 


* A very pleasant beverage made of hock, bitter 
oranges, and sugar. 
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heard the sound of a light foot in the stair, and open. 
ing my door perceived that it was Florentine herself 
who observing me, called out with her melouioy 
voice, “ Good night!” 

“ Good night!” Alas I knew how little I coy) 
anticipate an easy repose! And yet—what {i), 
men are—two gentle silver-like tones had almost 1 
placed Florentine in my esteem and love! I fancigj 
there was something peculiar in the tone with whic 
she had bid me good night ; it was obvious she coy); 
not have been wholly engrossed with her flirtatiog 
with the young men, or she would not have obseryg! 
that I left the room without bidding good night to th, 
company ; the girl on the whole must be better thy 
I had been about rashly to conclude. At this m 
ment I thought J heard her door open again ; my 
curiosity was excited, and without knowing exactly 
what I should do, 1 stept gently into the lobby ; ij 
lamp was extinguished, but I fancied I heard a whi 
pering in No. 2, or 3. It occurred to me that ther 
might be a communication between these apartinents, 
and I felt myself irresistibly tempted to steal forwan 
and endeavor to overhear what was passing. I wx 
not mistaken; the major spoke aloud, Florentine in . 
low voice. “ My love,” I heard the hussar say, “my 
only happiness, how I longed to be with you! Bu 
as for that rogue of a fellow Blum, I will break his 
neck ; he shall never enter this apartment !” 

I was about to give way to the passion which now 
wrought within me, and was extending my han 
towards the door of No. 3, when my better reason 
prevailed, and I checked so imprudent a betraya! o/ 
my folly, by asking myself what right had I to inter 
fere betwixt the two. My next feelings were almos 
of a grateful kind for having escaped the snare into 
which it appeared the major had been betrayed,— 
Florentine was no better than she should be, that was 
evident,—and the major was a fool or worse for hold: 
ing any intercourse with her. Occupied with such 
refleetions, I reached my room, where I began bitterly 
to upbraid myself for not having followed the advice 
of my friend, Zwicker, and gone to the Golden 01, 
where—even though it might be amongst Bohemia 
merchants—I would at least have enjoyed more 
peace of mind than here; the postillion too was 4 
rogue, and yet perhaps he saved me from future 
misery by placing me in circumstances in which | 
obtained a full insight into Florentine’s character. | 
now threw myself upon my bed, but—such weak: 
headed fools are men—the lovely Florentine stl 
stood before me in my dreams. I remember to have 
been dreaming that celestial music floated around 
me, when Lewis, the waiter, entered my chamber, 
and dispelled the illusion by informing me, that the 
regiment which had been lying in garrison had jus! 
passed with its band, and that it was ten o'clock, and 
time for breakfast ; he also presented me with a note, 
for which, he said, an answer had already been twice 
called for. 

I hastily snatched the billet, and found it was from 
Mrs. General Waldmark, my grandmother's intimate 
friend. Its purport was, that having casually learned 
from Mr. Zwicker, that an intimate friend of Mr. 
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Blum’s had arrived at Klarenburg, she requested the 
pleasure of a call from me as soon as possible. 

On stepping out into the street with the intention 
of waiting upon Mrs. Waldmark, the first sight which 
met my eyes was Mr. Weinlich, the host of the Blue 
Angel, with his wife and two ladies in an open car- 
riege, and Florentine with the cursed major in a gig, 
going, a8 Lewis informed me, to take a drive int the 
country. “Good morning!” cried the minx to me, 
with one of her bewitching smiles, as her gallant 
flourished his whip aloft, and the vehicles flew past, 
leaving me gazing after them in perfect rage. 

« Well, well, women are stil! women, I perceive!” 
was the sage apothegm which hung upon my lips as 
I entered Mrs. Waldmark’s house in miserable hu- 
mor. 

The house seemed a palace,—the staircases were 
adorned with vases of flowers,—magnificence and 
taste shone conspicuous wherever I turned my eyes,— 
and over the whole establishment a soothing silence 
and repose seemed torest. An old valet de chambre 
received my name, and I heard him pass through a 
series of rooms before he announced it to his mistress. 
I had thus time to regain my self-possession, and to 
except my grandmother's intimate friend from the 
sweeping censure I had just been passing on the sex. 
I then turned my thoughts upon Florentine, and was 
beginning to question the soundness of my judgment 
upon her, when an elegantly dressed maid made her 
appearance and invited me to enter a boudoir where 
she said her mistress would instantly join me. 

The walls of this room were covered with family- 
pictures. What a modesty breathed in the features 
of the females,—all gravity,—all retirement,—all dig- 
hity,—truly the women of the present day, I could 
not help thinking to myself, were a degenerate race, 
when I gazed upon the staid beauties which hung 
around me! These were women, thought I, who 
deserved man’s love,—they led a life of virtuous re- 
tirement,—and never suffered themselves to be driven 
about in gigs by majors! What modesty, and yet 
what conscious dignity sat on the brow of that beauty 
in the apple-green gown? What a lovely and yet 
what a chaste countenance was hers of the white 
flowered negligeé! How sweet, and yet how awiul- 
ly prudent and wise was yonder mother of a family 
in her magnificent lace gown! What a mild angelic 
countenance did that young beauty—* Heavens!” | 
exclaimed, recognizing in the object of my admiration 
my own mother, as she must have appeared in che 
prime of youth. The frame of the beloved portrait 
was adorned with fresh sprigs of Forget-me-Not, and 
that brilliant species of everlasting Amaranth which 
our Gallic neighbors aptly enough designate by the 
splendid name Immortelles. The picture itself ap- 
peared to be smiling down upon me with an expres- 

sion of mingled love and melancholy. Overcome by 
my emotion, I stood before it with my hands crossed 
upon my breast, while tears flowed down my cheeks: 
“My mother, my dear, my beloved mother!” I ex- 
claimed in a stifled voice, as I gazed intensely upon 
her imaged form, and a crowd of early associations 
rushed upon my mind. 





At this moment a door opened, and [ turned quickly 
round to wipe the tears from my eyes and conceal my 
emotion. But Mrs. Walkmark was already in the 
room, and had begun to excuse her delay, when sud- 
denly cheeking herself, aud looking upon me with a 
scrutinizing but smiling countenance, she exclaimed: 
“Nay, Robert, you do not mean to jest with me! 
My dear Robert, 1 welcome you a thousand times! 
Here, before this picture, it is impossible for you to 
retain your disguise. The features are the same, 
and it seems to me as if my own dear Joanna now 
stood in living form before me.” 

It was impossible for me to affect concealment any 
longer; I durst not trifle with the dearest friend of 
my beloved mother. 1 seized her hand to raise it to 
my lips, when overcome by her feelings, she pressed 
me with maternal affection to her bosom. 

Our conversation gradually turned upon the objects 
of my visit. At first she disapproved of my incognito, 
but on my informing her of what had fallen from 
Sander at the inn, and of all the schemes which were 
laid to entrap me, she excused my artifice, and I, 
more occupied with the choice my good grandmother 
might have made for me, than with the whole inheri- 
tance, presently turned the conversation to the sealed 
paper. Mrs. Waldmark started when I first mention- 
ed this document, and complained of the imprudent 
dispositions of certain people who could not even 
keep secrets confided to them in their professional 
character. “ But,” continued she, perceiving that I 
was inclined to attach particular importance to the 
subject, “be not at all restrained in your own free 
choice. I cannot say with certainty whom your 
grandmother may have fixed upon, but this I can 
assure you, that she gave no express injunctions on 
the subject ; she knew the human heart too well for 
that, and you are still free to choose whom you like 
best. As for the interest of the fifty thousend crowns, 
it is too trifling a matter to be put in competition for a 
moment with your own choice in the matter of matri 
mony.” 

“It is certainly not my intention,” said I, “to pay 
any consideration to the fifty thousand crowns, even 
though I should be quite satisfied with my grand- 
mother’s choice. I will not deprive the poor of her 
benefaction ; but I am desirous, if possible, to fulfil 
her will to the utmost, seeing that it is to her that I 
owe my whole fortune.” 

“It was not her intention to lay the least restraint 
upon you,” replied Mrs. Waldmark; “and I cannot 
tell you how greatly I am dissatisfied with that stupid 
fellow Sander. The whole matter was to have been 
kept a profound secret till after your betrothal ; but as 
the matter has got abroad, and it is most probable 
your grandmother had some young lady belonging to 
this town in her eye, you must get acquainted with 
them all. I will give a ball, and invite the whole 
circle of your grandmother’s acquaintances. And 
now, when I think of it, I am glad you have come 
incognito, otherwise we should have been tormented 
with schemes upon you. Well, in a week then, and 
by the bye it will just be your birth-day, I shall in- 
troduce you to the fair citizens of Klarenburg.” 
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On my return to the Blue Angel, Lewis teld me 
that his master and party had not yet come home, and 
expressed some apprehension lest they shou!d be over- 
taken by a storm which now seemed approaching. 
The loquacious waiter soon put me in possession of a 
great deal of information regarding his master and 
family ; he informed me that Mr. Weinlich possessed 
a small country-house, whither he frequently retired 
with a few particular friends, and spent a few hours 
very gaily,—news which, by the way, did not greatly 
contribute to mollify my resentment. On passing No. 
2 and 3, in company with Lewis, the idea occurred 
to me that I ought to play a trick on my military 
rival, and accordingly I told him that I understood 
No. 3 was set apart for Mr. Blum, and that I had 
just heard that my friend was to reach the Blue Angel 
that evening. I therefore expected his room would 
be got ready. 

Lewis had heard his master propose the arrange- 
went, and therefore had little to say on the present 
occasion. However, he opened the door and desired 
me to look in and observe how gloomy it was, the 
windows opening only into the yard. I entered with 
a feeling of anxiety, expecting to observe a communi- 
cation with No. 2; but I breathed more freely on 
perceiving that though there really was a door be- 
tween the two rooms, yet the entrance from No. 3, 
was completely blocked up by a large press. How- 
ever, jealousy is a dreadful passion, and will rest satis- 
fied with nothing short of mathematical demonstration 
of the falsehood of what it has once believed or sus- 
pected to be true; the press, thought I, might easily 
have been lifted to the place which it now occupies 
in the morning ; but when I tried to. move it, I found 
that the strength of two men could not lift it. “ Very 
good,” said I, pretending to be inspecting the arrange- 
ments of the room with a view to my friend’s com- 
fort; “ that press is very well placed, for it prevents 
‘he conversation being overheard in the adjoining 
voom.” 

“O, sir,” replied Lewis, “ there is little danger of 
that, for there is just such another wardrobe in Miss 
Florentine’s room ; and you may speak as loud as you 
please, you never could be heard in the next room 
But,” he added, with some embarrassment, “I know 
not how the major will like to be put out of his room 
this very evening.” 

“It cannot be helped, however,” replied I, with no 
small malignity of feeling. “I will pay for the room 
from this very day whether Mr. Blum comes or not; 
but I know he is very particular, and if he should not 
get the very room which I mentioned in my letier to 
him, he is off,—and that would be no smali thing out 
of your way, Lewis, for he has plenty money, and 
will be here, at least, once im the year,and is very 
liberal to the servants.”’ 

“Why, in that ease,” replied the disinterested 
Lewis, “ we must try to get the matter made out some 
way or other ; but I am sure that the major’s lady won't 
be pleased.” - 

“The major’s lady!” I exclaimed. 
is the major a married man ?”’ 

“To be sure he is!” rejoined Lewis. “His wife 


“ What then, 





has been living here with her sister since Easter, {o, 
the benefit of medical advice; and the major visijs 
her every fortnight. But she is a great deal bette; 
now, and is to go away with him in a few days. Dig 
you not observe her this morning? She was in the 
first carriage with her sister.” 

I could now have whipped myself for a jealous 
fool and blockhead. It was with his own wife tha 
I had heard the major conversing the previous even. 
ing, and Florentine’s honor was still unimpeachable! 
I now told Lewis that after considering the matter, | 
was sure my friend would not be willing to occasion 
the major or his lady any uneasinesa, and that the pro- 
pozed alieration might be dispensed with for a night 
or two at least. 

At this moment the two carriages returned from 
the couniry, and Florentine appeared seated now with 
her mother and the other ladies, She reproached me 
gently for not having joined the party, and altogether 
bore herseif so modestly and yet so witchingly towards 
me that I was more deeply in love with her thap 
ever! 

Fatigued by the heat of her journey, Florentine 
did not appear at the supper-table, and I retired to my 
own room at an early hour, in a much more comfort- 
able state of mind than on the preceding evening. 

I had not slept long before 1 was awakened by a 
tremendous thunder-storm, and as I lay listening tw 
the terrific peals which ratiled after each other in 
quick succession, I heard the horns of the watchmen 
give the fire-signal, which was instantly answered 
from every steeple in the town, and the drums of the 
garrison. “ Where is the fire?” cried I, springing to 
the window and throwing open the sash,—some peo- 
ple hurried past without noticing me, others called 
up they did not know. At last a large engine came 
thundering down the sireet, surrounded by several 
men with torches in their hands, and I perceived my 
little thick friend Zwicker perched upon the top of it 
with a directing-pipe in his left hand, ard a torch in 
his right. He was attired in a night-gown of large 
flowered print, with a round white hat on his head, 
and as the machine rolled on, he kept incessantly 
bawling out to the crowd to follow him, as I under- 
stood, to Hefzfelde, my own pretty little village. 

I was dressed in a few minutes, and rushing down 
stairs, flung myself upon one of my landlord's horses 
and gallopped off at full speed after the engine. Un- 
fortunately Zwicker was right. I beheld Herzfelde, 
the prettiest-village in the whole country, one mas 
of flames! But whata spectacle! The first dawn 
of morning rimmed the horizon in the back-ground, — 
the heavy thunder-clouds stood in conglomerated 
masses on the opposite horizon,—the lightning stl! 
flashed out in the disiance,—-a few straggling star 
here and there shed a faint twinkle through the fleet 
ing clouds,—before us the flames rolled and roared 
incessantly, drowning the noise of the engines them- 
selves,—all this, with the shrieks of the villagers 4 
they beheld their property perishiug in the devouring 
element, formed a scene of an awful and impressiv¢ 
kind, especially when contrasted with the serenity 
and happiness which I had 0 lately witnessed there. 
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In a few hours the dreadful element was overcome, 
put not before it had consumed twenty-three cottages, 
and the beautiful little inn which I had so much ad- 
wired. It was now time,! thought, to quit my in- 
cognito; I resolved to assemble the poor people who 
had lost all their property by the fire, and to announce 
to them that I was the heir of the late Mrs. Milbirn, 
and now their landlord, and that I was resolved to do 
every thing in my power to mitigate their distress. 
Full of this idea, I stept forward to the centre of the 
village ; but a sight there met my eyes which com- 
pletely engrossed my attention. It was one of the 
loveliest female forms I had ever beheld, with a 
countenance ef angelic beauty and purity, engaged 
in distributing bread, wine and clothes among the 
ynfortunate sufferers, who crowded around her and 
invoked heaven’s blessings on the head of their bene- 
factress. I heard this lovely being address words of 
comfort and encouragement to the weeping families ; 
she said that she was only fulfilling the common duty 
of humanity to them ; that her father would send 
them farther supplies; “and in a short time,” she 
added, “ your new master will be here, and report 
says that he inherits not only Mrs. Milbirn’s estates, 
but her largenees of heart and bountiful feelings. My 
ather will speak to him for you ; and if he is what 
he is represented to be, you may depend on his sym- 
pathy and assistance. Therefore, be comforted, and 
place your trust in Providence, whose help is ever 
nearest when we most necd it.” 

Who is that?” I inquired with great eagerness 
at the nearest by-stander, all my feelings having been 
excited by the united beauty and simplicity of the 
gul. The person to whom I addressed myself did 
not know her, but it appeared that he too had been 
touched by the girl’s demeanor and words, for he 
drew his purse out of his pocket and proceeded to 
distribute its contents among the peasantry. ‘The girl 
herself turned round and was moving away, afier 
having exhausted all her stores, provisions, and money 
upon the sufferers: her beautiful eyes filled with 
tears, because, as I supposed, she had no more relief 
ai hand for those whose wants were not yet supplied. 

I now pressed through the crowd and placed a 
purse full of gold in the hands of the benevolent an- 
gel. I wished to have addressed a few words to her, 
but when she turned upon me her lovely eyes, and 
lcoked with astonishment into my face, I could only 
sland mute before her. 

Who is she?” I again eagerly inquired at an eld 
woman who stood near me. 

That young lady, dear sir, is the daughter of the 
Inspector of Forests, Miss Joanna.” 

Joanna was again actively engaged distributing the 
iresh bounty which [ had placed in her hands, when 
4 young woman, in whom I immediately recognized 
lve mistress of the inn, who had brought me the cup 
of halte schale, burst through the crowd, calling on 
‘sem for the love of heaven to save her child. 

It appeared that in the first moments of alarm and 
confusion, her husband had left the house, and, as she 
for a time-supposed, had taken his little daughter, 
Wao lay asleep in her cradle, with him; she had 





afterwards been told that her sister had carried away 
the child to her father’s house in Klarenburg ; but on 
going thither she indeed found her sister who had 
saved a good many articles of the furniture, but who 
knew nothing about the child. Distracted at this 
intelligence, the poor woman had hastened back to 
the village, and had been with difficulty prevented 
from throwing herself into the burning ruins in search 
of her child. Her frantic screams and agony were 
heart-rending as she embraced Joanna’s feet, and im- 
plored her to use her ipfluence in prevailing with 
some of the bystanders to attempt the rescue of her 
infaat. “ Who will try to save the child ?” exclaimed 
Joanna, holding up the remainder of the gold in my 
purse, her beautiful eyes filled with tears. T'wenty, 
thirty rushed forward ; but none had the courage to 
plunge through the thick smoke and flames. Three 
times the unfortunate mother made the attempt, and 
thrice she was compelled to return with-her clothes 
on fire. Meanwhile J had directed the engine-men 
to keep playing upon one spot, and I now crept through 
an opening myself, amid the torrents of water, till I 
reached the spot which the poor woman described as 
likely to contain her infant, dead or alive. I had no 
sooner entered the apariment than I beheld a credle 
standing untouched, as if preserved by a special in- 
terference of Providence, amid burning embers, and 
within it lay the litile sleeper all unconscious of the 
horrible fate which threatened it. I snatched up the 
infant in my &rms, and bore it safely out from the 
centre of the smoking pile, amid the shouts of the 
spectators. Joanna received it from my arms, and 
placed it in the embraces of its mother. 

I now threw myself on my horse, having been 
drenched by the engines, and hastened home. Far 
more praise had been bestowed upon my exploit than 
it deserved, for I could not conceal the truth from 
myself, that the desire of winning Joanna's esteem 
had a far greater share in exciting me to the action I 
had just performed, than any purer feeling. So de- 
ceitful are the foundations on which many a temple 
to virtue is reared! Joanna had not exchanged a 
single word with me, but the look of heavenly rap- 
ture with which she reeeived the child from my arms, 
spoke far more forcibly than any words the anxiety 
she had felt on witnessing me rush into the flames, 
and her happiness at seeing me return uninjured with 
my precious charge. 

In the afternoon I received a note from Mr. Wil- 
mar, the Inspector of Forests at Blumenwalde. After 
an introduction in which he gave great praise to my 
seemingly virtuous and heroine action, and apologized 
for being prevented by an attack of the gout from 
waiting on me to express personally his thanks and 
those of his daughter, he begged the honor of seeing 
me, if possible, that very evening, understanding that 
I was a friend of Mr. Blum, and wishing to consult 
with me about the best means of procuring aid and 
shelter for the unhappy villagers who had lost their 
houses, that I might write to my friend about the matter. 

I had often in the dreams of poets found the image 
of that domestic purity and bliss for which I longed, 
but never had I seen my ideal realized till I visited 
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Blumenwalde. I was received like an old friend.; Joanna here entered the room, and to change the 
Joanna had probably already succeeded in placing me | conversation, her father inquired what she had done 
very high in her father’s regards, his welcome was | with her little jewel-box, saying that he had been 
so cordial ; and he spoke of the distresses of the poor | looking for it in order to ascertain whether a broken 
people with so much feeling that the old man instant- | chain had been mended, supposing that she would 
ly won my heart. We talked of the probable aid | require some ornaments for to-morrow’s ball. 

which must be given the unhappy cottagers at Herz-| Joanna tried to hide the embarrassment which this 
felde, and Joanna’s whole countenance lightened up | question occasioned her, by saying she did not mean 
when I declared that I had Mr Blum’s full authority | to put on any of these ornaments, as they were not 
to settle every matter in which he was interested, | very fashionable, though very dear to her as remen.- 
and that I should only anticipate his intention by in- | brances of her mother and Mrs. Milbirn. “ Old Isaac 
stantly rebuilding the houses, and assisting the vil-| told me a different story,” said the father with a fal. 
lagers by such loans as they needed. tering voice, as he laid his hand affectionately on the 

“ You see, papa,” cried Joanna triumphantly, “I | fair ringlets of his child; “ it is he who has got the 
was not mistaken in the opinion I had formed of Mr. | jewels which you exchanged for tears of joy and graji. 
Blum ; he is just what I expected he would be!” tude.” 

“And what did you expect him to be?” inquired 1] “«Father—” interrupted Joanna, seeming to wish to 
with a smile, hoping to hear a favorable opinion of | hide from me the knowledge of what she had done. 
myself fall from her coral lips. It may easily be imagined that I got the jewels 

The girl replied that “Mrs. Milbirn had always | back that very evening, which I sent along with some 
spoken with a kind of pride of her grandson, and of | strings of pearls and corals, and a comb set with seven 
his generous disposition. And then,” she added, | brilliants—to keep to the number so highly venerated 
while a deep blush suffused her beautiful counte- | by my grandmother—with a choice of elegant ball. 
nance, “I think he must be good, being your friend.” | dresses to Blumenwalde, adding that I would mysel/ 

We walked into the garden, the old gentleman re-}| come in the evening with a carriage to convey my 
maining within doors in consequence of his gout. | lovely bride to the ball. 

Joanna now told me that she had lost her mother in I then hastened to Mrs. Waldmark, to whom | 
early life, and gave me an account of the many hap- | wished to communicate my secret, but I found the 
py days which she had spent with my grandmother, | worthy lady so busy with arrangements for the even- 
so that I instantly recognized in her the seventh adju- | ing’s {éte, that I could not gain her ear one moment 
tant, and almost exclaimed aloud in the joy of my | However, I communicated my secret to the old honest 
heart, “It must be she my grandmother meant!” It] valet de chambre, whom I briefly instructed in bis 
was my first intention to return to Klarenburg that | part. 

evening ; but 1 was so kindly entreated by the father} The day lingered, but the hour of assembly arrived 
and daughter to remain all night that I could not re- | at last, and when I entered the ball-room, with the 
sist their invitation. I spent the following and two | lovely Joanna leaning on my arm, who truly looked 
other days at Blumenwalde. The mornings were | in her ornaments the queen of the ball, the honest 
occupied at Herzfelde with the surveyors and plans | valet called aloud: “ Mr. Blum and his bride, Miss 
for the new cottages,—the evenings in walking mu- | Joanna Wilmar,” while the orchestra struck up 2 
sic, and conversation, during which Joanna establish- | merry air, and the whole company stood mute with 
ed her exclusive empire in my breast. astonishment, gazing on the beautiful creature at my 

On the evening before my departure she seem- | side, who herself overwhelmed by so unexpected « 
ed to me—so vain are men—in a melancholy mood | disclosure of the whole secret, sunk almost fainting 
She said she had hoped I would have staid longer, | into the arms of her friend, Mrs. Waldmark. 
and her father would miss me very much. When I “ Robert,” exclaimed the worthy matron, with joy- 
assured her I hoped to return again very soon, she | ful emotion, “how happy your choice makes me! 
shook her head doubtfully, remarking that in the gay | This evening is one of the happiest of my life!” She 
life of the capital | would-soon forget my promise, and | would have said more, but Joanna was now surround: 
as she spoke thus she turned away from me, and it | ed by a circle of congratulating friends, and among 
seemed to me that a tear shone in her dark blue eye. | those who crowded around me was the little excise: 
Enraptured at the discovery, I confessed to her the | man, who, amidst his good wishes, told me in conf 
feelings of my heart with all the eloquence which the | dence that he had at first intended Dinny for me, bul 
inspiration of love could prompt; but what words | seeing I had fallen in love elsewhere, he had thet 
could express my happiness when the lovely Joanna | very moment promised the girl to another.” “Mr. 
sunk trembling in my arma, and confirmed my fondest | Wachtel,” he added, “ is a rich fish, and has been 
hopes by a silence more eloquent far than words. paying his addresses to the girl for more than & 

Unable any longer to restrain my feelings, { went |twelvemonth. I must call him to make you good 
to her father, and discovered to him my whole heart. | friends with each other, as you are now both in the 
I surprised him by the declaration, that [ was not, as | same situation.” The interview with Mr. Wachtel 
I had pretended, a friend of Mr. Blum’s, but Mrs. | over, I was called by Florentine to another part of 
Milbirn’s nephew himself; but I begged him to keep | the room, and iatroduced by her to her bridegroom, 
the secret from his daughter, as I had formed a plan | one of the young gentlemen | had seen at table with 
for agreeably surprising her. her in the inn, on the evening of my arrival at Klaren- 
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borg. In less than another quarter of an hour it was 
discovered that the four remaining adjutants were 
nothing behind their fellows in the affair of betrotha!. 

The first moments of surprise into which we were 
all thrown by the unexpected denouements over, Mrs. 
Waldmark desired me to fo!low her into another room, 
where she introduced me to two gentlemen, one of 
whom was the executor of my grandmother's will, 
the other the director of the establishment for the poor. 

“It may be wrong, perhaps, Robert,” said Mrs. 
Waldmark, “to disturb you in a moment of pleasure, 
but you are aware of the existence of your grand- 
mother’s sealed packet, and the moment for opening 
it has arrived, as you have announced your betrothal. 
Here are the two witnesses, so let us proceed to ex- 
amine the document.” 

The moment was not very pleasing to me. Not 
that I eared for the fate of the fifty thousand crowns, 
having made my choice and won Joanna,—but I 
would rather have been relieved that evening from 
all concern about business; however, my mother’s 
friend wished it, and that was enough. 

The packet was now produced and opened, after 
every one had satisfied himself that the seals were 
entire. ‘The signature was next verified, and the 
eontents read, which ran thus: 


“The fifty thousand crowns mentioned in Article 
65th of my testament, and now deposited at the bank 
of Klarenburg, are to be disposed of by my grandson, 
Rebert, in benevolent purposes. But if he should 
happen to marry the person among my acquaintances 
to whom [ have already, in my own thoughts, wished 
to see him married, as she is the prettiest, the gentlest, 
the most pious, and the best informed young lady I 


Tov art wandering far above this world, 
Bird of the gladsome wing! 
Yet whither in those realms above 
Art thou now journeying? 
Seek’st thou to find a spot thus high 
Upon the mountain’s breast, 
Where thy tired limbs awhile may find 
A lone, yet welcome rest ? 
Where thou may’st sit and ceaseless moan 
Thy woes, thou grieved one! alone. 


Thou art wandering far above this world, 
Yet why stretch forth thy wing? 

Since, if thou grievest, ’tis but vain 
To fly from sorrow’s sting. 

East, west, north, south—’tis all the same ; 
Thou shalt find even there, 

That mirth—bright mirth—is ever dimmed 

By sorrow’s gushing tear. 
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know, I declare it as my wish and intention, that he 
and his wife shall life-rent the said sum of fifty thous- 
and crowns deposited as aforesaid. The young lady 
now in my view as a fitting wife for my grandson is 
called Joanna ; she resembles my late beloved daugh- 
ter, and is the only child of Mr. Wilmar, Inspector of 
Forests at Blumenwalde. It is my belief that these 
two young people are destined for each other; and 
that they will live many happy years together, and 
see glad days upon earth, for they are both dutiful 
children, and are compassionate towards the poor and 
the afflicted ; and it is in this belief that I place the 
means in their hands of gratifying their benevolent 
feelings. ‘The good seed they shall sow will be more , 
grateful to me hereafter than a monument of marble, 
which I hereby most earnestly decline.” 


“ So she has chosen Joanna for me!” exclaimed I 
joyfully, and hastened back to the ball-room to call 
Joanna and her father to share my joy. When I had 
explained the matter to my bride, she said with deep 
emotion: “The last of my wishes is now fulfilled, in 
my knowledge that our union is attended by the 
blessing of her to whom we both owe so much. As 
for the money, Robert, I hope you will grant my first 
request, and dispose of a part of the interest in behalf 
of the sufferers at Herzfelde, to whose misfortune it 
is that I owe the happiness of belonging to you.” 

Gladly did I comply with the request of my lovely 
bride, and before I returned to the ball-room I made 
a promise, in presence of the witnesses and Mrs. Wald- 
mark, to employ the interest of my grandmother’s 
special bequest entirely and for ever in benevolent 
purposes. Joanna shone that evening like a star of 
first magnitude among the seven lovely brides. 


MOUNTAINS. 








Then cease, oh cease, thy journeying— 
Thou can’st not fly from sorrow’s sting. 


So is it with the wounded heart, 

When broken are the chords of love— 
It longs to leave this world, and fix 

Its hopes in that bright realm above, 
Where life is calm and beautiful 

As skies of summer even, 
For sorrow never dims the smile 

That lights the land of heaven. 
When fied are all the joys of mirth, 
How gladly would we leave this earth ; 
And like the bird that soars above 
The realm of all his hopes and love, 

Soar to that land where faith alone 
Can tread—where only faith has trod, 

To find, when other friends have flown, 
Our surest, best, and kindest—God ! 
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PHILADELPHIA TO NEW 


JOURNAL OF A PASSENGER 


ORLEANS. 


BY PROFESSOR INGRAHAM. 


Author of Lafitte, Burton, or The Seiges, &e. 


LEAF, NO. I. 


A WRE@KER’S LUGGER—-SIGNAL OF DISTRESS—A YAN- 
KEE BRIG—PORTUGUESE MAN-O’-WAR. 


We were within sight of the Hole in the Wall, and 
the morning was beautiful. A litile to the south of 
us, rocking upon the scarcely rising billows, was a 
rough, clumsy-looking craft, with one low, black mast, 
and an amputated bowsprit, about four feet in length, 
sustaining’a jib of no particular hue or dimensions. 
Heisted upon the mast, was extended a dark, red- 
painted mainsail, blackened by the smoke, which, is- 
suing from a black, wooden chimney amidships, curl- 
ed gracefully upward, and floated away on the breeze 
in their blue clouds. A little triangular bit of red 
bunting fluttered at her mast head; and, towed by a 
long line at her stern, a little green whaleboat skipped 
and danced merrily over the waves. Standing, or 
rather reclining at the helm—for men learn strangely 
indolent postures in the warm south—with a cigar 
between his lips, and his eyes fixed earnestly npon our 
craft, was a black-whiskered fellow, whose head was 
enveloped in a tri-colored, conical cap, terminated by 
a tassel, which dangled over his left ear. A blue 
flannel shirt, and white flowing trowsers, with which 
his body and limbs were covered, were secured to his 
person by a red sash tied around the waist, instead of 
suspenders. ‘T'wo others, similarly dressed, and as 
bountifully bewhiskered, leaned listlessly over the 
side, gazing at our ship, as she dashed proudly past 
their rude bark. A negro, whose charms would have 
been unquestionable in Congo, was stretched, appa- 
rently asleep, along the mainboom, which, one mo- 
raent, swung with him over the water, and the next, 
suspended him over his chimney, whose azure incense 
ascended, from his own altar, to this ebony deity, in 
clouds of grateful odor. 

“ What craft do you call that?” inquired one of the 
passengers of the captain. 

“That? It's a wrecker’s lugger. Watch him now!” 

At the moment he spoke, the lugger dropped astern 
of us, came to, a few points, hauled close on the wind, 
and then, gathering headway, bounded off with the 





speed of the wind in the direction of the New York 
packet ship, which the wrecker’s quicker and more 
practiced eye had detected displaying signals of di: 
tress. Turning our glasses in the direction of the 
ship, we could see that she had grounded on the bank, 
thereby affording very ample illustration of the truth 
of the proverb, “the more haste the less speed.” 

Ahead of us, at various distances, were several! 
brigs and two or three ships. Others which we had 
passed unseen in the night, were far astern, crowded 
with canvas ; while, skirting the southern horizon, « 
ship, several brigs, and a polacca, were crowding al! 
sail to clear the banks. These it is-at all times dan- 
gerous to navigate, on account of the shallowness o/ 
the water, which on an average is but from three to 
four fathoms in depth, even far out of sight of land 
In violent storms, when the waves run high, scooping 
out yawning concaves in these shallow seas, ships 
not unfrequently, when plunging into them, are dash- 
ed with great violence against the bottom, and mate- 
rially injured, or perhaps stove to pieces. 

About the middle of the forenoon, the wind died 
away, and left us beealmed within half a mile of a 
brig loaded with lumber. The remaining vessels 0! 
the fleet were fast dispersing over the sea—this Yan- 
kee “ fruiterer” being the only one sailing within a 
league of us. Expecting to lie becalmed till the even- 
ing breeze should come leaping along, 


“ Shivering the mirror’d sea,” 


we planned an expedition to board her in our jolly 
boat. 

“ Steward, hand up the ship's signal bag. I will 
make out who she is, firsi—she may be a pirate, for 
what we know,” said the captain, laughingly. 

As she was exactly abeam of us, we could not rea’ 
her name, which was lettered’ upon her stern. Our 
flag—ihe brilliant “star spangled banner ”’—was then 
unfolded and hoisted to the peak, from which it hung 
lifeless, displaying only the red stripes in such a dis- 
position of its folds as to give it more the appearance 
of the blood-red flag of England, than the gaily striped 
banner of America. . The blue and white signals, s° 


* 
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arranged as to read according to the Telegraphic Spell- 
ing Book— 


‘*‘WHAT 
BRIG 
is 
THAT?’’ 


next fluttered gaily aloft to their station at the mast- 
head, and then hung down like so many handkerchiefs 
suspended by a corner. 

After waiting a suitable interval for some answer- 
ing movement on board the brig, we became a little 
impatient, and withal, somewhat netiled at the appa- 
rent nautical insult. 

“ Haul down those signals !"’ was the quick uttered 
command of our captaia, after a few moments farther 
delay in the way of courtesy ; and the flag and signals 
came fluttering again to the deck. But the moment 
they reached it, the brig suddenly displayed her co- 
lors—not aloft, very wisely, without wind to spread 
them, but on the qnarter-deck, extended fore and aft 
between two seamen ; and the words, 

——— , BATH, 

in letters two feet long, stared us full in the face, 
thereby converting our muttered anathemas into very 
audible merriment. This was certainly significant 
enough. Our boat was immediately lowered, and 
manned by—ourselves ; and in a few minutes we were 
riding upon the glassy billows, in the possession of 
livelier spirits than wo had enjoyed for many a day. 
Even the change from the roomy decks of the ship to 
the thwarts of the little boat, was a welcome one, for 
ihe very reason that it was @ change. Change at sea, 
however trifling, isa luxury. A passing spar, at times, 
will offer sufficient inducement to tempt the imprison- 
ed passenger to quit the ship and float astride upon it 
for a while. 

We soon arrived at the brig, after a delightful row 
over the limpid surface of the sea, which was £0 trans- 
parent that we could distinctly discern upon its bottom 
small masses of sponge, fragments of coral, 2onvoluted 
thells of various sizes, some displaying apertures of 
the most brilliant pearl, others of pale violet, mingled 
with crimson ; the common scallop (pecten maximus) 
in great numbers, and here and there, a large conch 
shell, (strombus gigas,) unfolding to the eye its rich 
lining of rose color. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” said the captain, very 
cordially, as we ran alongside of his vessel, and elimb- 
ed ten feet higher than her deck to the summit of a 
load of lumber—“ happy to see you.” 

Descending into his little cabin, the entrance to 
Which was designated by an aperture left between 
the piled-up boards, we soon felt ourselves quite at 
home, over a bottle of Madeira, which the captain— 
4 well-informed, plain-mannered, Yankee sailor—very 
kindly uncased for the occasion. It is a wonder how 
social and communicative a three weeks’ tossing on 
the waves will render a man. In five minutes we 





had verily known each other five years. After stay- 


ing on board an hour, we left the brig, taking with 
us her commander to dine on board of our ship. Like 
a true Yankee, (whose ideas of personal neatness or 
trimness are a national characteristic,) on learning that 
there were ladies on board, he detained us a few mi- 
nutes while he donned his best “ bib and tucker,” in 
the shape of a glossy blue coat, adorned with bright 
gilt buttons, brushed his hair, sleeked his new beaver 
with his silk handkerchief, and cased his feet in a pair 
of virgin pumps. 

After partaking of a dinner, for which I herewith 
make my acknowledgments to the “doctor,” who 
thereby convinced me that cooking was resolved into 
a science, of which he was manifestly no in‘erior pro- 
Sessem, we made a very pleasant afternoon of it, and 
when our new friend took his departure, as the even- 
ing breeze sprung up, we felt rather more resigned to 
the sea, which had afforded us so refreshing an epi- 
sode in our monotonous voyage. 

These lumber vessels, which are usually loaded 
with shingles, masts, spars and boards, have been leng 
the floating mines of Maine. But as her forests, whieh 
are the veins from which she draws the ore, disappear, 
her sons will have to plough the earth, instead of the 
ocean. Then, and not till then, will Maine take a 
high rank as an agricultural State. The majority of 
men who sail in these lumber vessels are both farmers 
and sailors; who cultivate their farms at one season, 
fell its timber and sail away with it, in the shape of 
boards and shingles, to a West India mart, at another. 
Junathan is the only man who knows how to carry on 
two trades at one time, and carry them on success- 
fully. 

For their lumber, which they more frequently bar- 
ter away than sell, ihey generally obtain a return cargo 
of raolasses, which is converted by our “sober and 
moral ’ fellow countrymen into liquid gunpowder, in 
the vats of those numerous distilleries, which, like 
guide-posts to the regions of death, ling the sca skirts 
of New England. 

The remainder of the day and night we had a fine 
breeze, and by the next morning had lost sight of every 


sail with which we were in company the preceding 


day, excepting our Yankee friend, who was just dis- 
appearing hull down on the horizon, bound into Ma- 
tangas. We, in the meanwhile, steering more to the 
westward, ran ata rapid rate for the narrow passage 
between Cuba and Florida. The wind, however, soon 
deserted us again, and for the five following days we 
lay becalmed, suffering under the combined influence 
of a fiery sun, a burning deck, and dazzling sea. There 
was not even a “cat’s-paw” to straiten out our dog- 
vane. We amused ourselves, however, in the mean- 
while, as well as could be expected, in reading, writ- 
ing, and boat-rowing; in which last pastime, I fre- 
quently indulged—leaning for hours over the stern of 
the little boat as it rose and fell gently upon the long 
and majestic swells peculiar to lengthened calms, in 
company with my young fellow passengers, P*****, 
and B***. The former has just left the halls of Bow- 
doin ; and, true to the adventurous spirit which glows 
in the bosoms of young New Englanders, is on his 
way to the “Great West,” that incognita terra of a 
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Northerner’s aspirations, to seek fortune, fame and 
happiness— 


“ Happiness, our being’s end and aim.” 


He is of noble stock—American nobility, mark you, 
is of the Minp!—and, if I know him aright, he wiil 
add lustre to his honorable patronymic. 

B*** is of another mould. He is one among the 
amiable and excellent of the earth. A sincere Chris- 
tian—his holy faith beams in all his looks, and man- 
tles in every smile. There is a dignified simplicity— 
a child-like naivete, and a winning gentleness in his 
manner, which captivates ‘at once, and involuntarily 
calls forth admiration and esteem. He is destined for 
the ministry. But consumptiou has marked him for 
her own. She has laid her withering finger upon him, 
and I fear his star will go out long befure it reaches 
the zenith.* 

The smooth bottom, above which we were suspend- 
ed, through the deceptive transparency of the water, 
appeared, though eighteen feet beneath us, within 
reach of the oar. Bunt there were many objects float- 
ing by upon the surface which afforded us more in. 
terest than all beneath it. 

Among these was the little Nautilus, which, gaily 
dancing over the waves, like a Lilliputian mariner— 


“Spreads his thin oar and courts the rising gale.” 


This beautiful animal sailed past us in fleets, wafted 
by a breeze gentler than an infant's breathing. We 
endeavored to secure one of them, more beautiful than 
its fellows, but like a sensitive plant, it instantly 
shrunk at the touch, and sunk beneath the surface ; 
appearing, beneath the water, like a little animated 
globule, tinged with the most delicate colors. This 
beautiful animal is termed by the sailors, “ The Por- 
tuguese Man-o’-War,” from what imaginary resem- 
blance to the war vessels of His Most Christian Ma- 
jesty I am at a loss to determine, unless we refer for 
the solution of the mystery to’a jack-tar, whom I ques- 
tioned upon the subject. 

“It’s caze as how they takes in all sail, or goes 
chuck to bottom, when it ’gins to blow a spankin’ 
breeze.” 

Truly, a fine compliment to the navarchy of Por- 
tugal! 

This animal is a genus of the mollusca tribe, which 


* This estimable young gentleman is since deceas- 
ed. Shorily after his arrival in the west, he entered 
the Theological Seminary at Lexington, Kentncky, and 
during the prevalence of an epidemic, subsequently, 
in that city and institution, like his divine master, he 
went from couch to couch of his fellow-students, ad- 
ministering both spiritual and temporal relief. Three 
of his intimate friends, one after another, he followed 
to the grave ; and while watching by the pillow of a 
fourth he was called away to nobler acts of mercy 
and love in heaven. He died a martyr to Christian 
philanthropy, and he died like a Christian! “ In him,” 
to use the language of his eulogist, “ the church has 
lost one who promised to be eminently useful as he 
was eminently holy.” 





glitters in the night on the crest of every bursting 
wave. In the tropical séas, it is found riding over the 
gently ruffled billows in great numbers, with its crys. 
talline sail expanded to the light breeze—barks del}. 
cate and tiny enough for fairy “ Queen Mab.” Tern. 
ed by naturalists pharsalia, from its habit of inflating 
its transparent sail, this splendid animal is often cop. 
founded with the nautilus pompilius, a genus of ma. 
rine animals, of an entirely distinct species, and of g 
much ruder appearance, whose dead shells are found 
floating every where in the troy al seas, while the 
living animal is found swimming upon the ocean jp 
every latitude. 

Dr. Coates, in describing the Portuguese mano’. 
war, (pharsalia,) says that “ it is an oblong animated 
sack of air, elongated at one extremity into a conical 
neck, and surmounted by a membraneous expansion 
running nearly the whole length of the body, and 
rising above into a semi-circular sail, which can be 
expanded or contracted to a considerable extent, a | 
the pleasure of the animal. From beneath the body, 
are suspended from ten to fifty, or more, little tubes, 
from half an inch to an inch in length, open at their 
lower extremity, and formed like the flower of the 
blue bottle. These I cannot but consider as proper 
stomachs, from the centre of which depends a little 
cord, never exceeding the fourth of an inch in thick 
ness, and often forty times as long as the body. 

“The group of stomachs is less transparent ; an 
although the hue is the same as that of the back, they 
are on this account incomparably less elegant. By 
their weight aid form, they fill the double office of 
a keel and ballast, while the cord-like appendage, 
which floats out for yards behind, is called by seamen 
the cable.” With this organ, which is supposed by 
naturalists, from the extreme pain felt when browght 
in contact with the back of the hand, to secrete a 
poisonous or acrid fluid, the animal secures his prey. 
But, in the opiaion of Dr. C., naturalists, in deciding 
upon this mere hypothesis, have concluded too hastily. 
He says that the secret will be better explained bye 
more careful examination of the organ itself. “ The 
chord is composed of a narrow layer of contractile 
fibres, scarcely visible when relaxed, on account of its 
transparency. If the animal be large, this layer of 
fibres will sometimes extend itself to the length of 
four or five yards. A spiral line of blue, bead-like 
bodies, less than the head of & pin, revolves around 
the cable from end to end, and, under the microscope, 
these beads appear covered with minute prickles, s0 
hard and sharp that they will readily enter the sub- 
stance of wood, adhering with such pertinacity that 
the cord can rarely be detached without breaking. 

“It is to these prickles that the man-of-war owes 
its power of destroying animals much its superior i0 
strength and activity. When any thing becomes im- 
paled upon the cords, the contractile fibres are called 
into action, and rapidly shrink, from many feet i0 
length, to less than the same number of inches, bring- 
ing the prey within reach of the little tubes, by cne 
of which it is immediately swallowed. 

“ Its size varies from half an inch to six inches in 
length. When it is in motion the sail is accommods- 
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ted to the foree of the breeze, and the elongated neck 
js curved upward, giving to the animal a form strongly 
resembling the little glass swans which we sometimes 
see swimming in goblets. 

“Jt is not the form, however, which constitutes the 
chief beauty of this little navigator. The lower part 
of the body and the neck are devoid of all colors ex- 
cept a faint irridescence in reflected lights, and they 
are so perfectly transparent that the finest print is not 





obscured when viewed through them. The back be- 
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comes gradually tinged, as we ascend, with the finest 
and most delicate hues that can be imagined ; the base 
of the sail equals the purest sky in depth and beauty 
of tint; the summit is of the most splendid red, and 
the central part is shaded by the gradual intermixture 
of these colors through all the intermediate grades of 
purple. Drawn, as it were, upon a ground-work of 
mist, the tints have an erial sofiness far beyond the 
reach of art.” 














(To be continued. } { 
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REMEMBER me— 
Not as thou would’st a flower whose leaves are 
broken— 
Whose rich, glad hues were brighten’d but to flee ; 
That were, alas! too fair, too sweet a token 
To 'waken in thy breast my memory. 


Remember me— 
Not as thou would’st a thought once proudly glowing 
With all life’s early freshness, warm and free, 
For then the fount of memory is flowing 
Too high, too full, to call up thoughts of me. 


Remember me— 
Not as thou would’st thy mornings early breaking, 
When the bright sun shone glad on land and sea; 
Thy bosom is too proud of its awaking, 


CATHARINE 








To cast away one blissful thought on me. 


LIN 


We are fading away—we are fading away ; 
We'll be gone ere long frora the earth ; 
Ere the leaves of spring shall have sprung from 

decay, 
None will know that we ever had birth. 


We are doomed—we are doomed—our stay is not 
here, 
Our home's in the dark, noiseless tomb; 
Tho’ we love the bright earth, and to many are dear, 
Yet we cannot remain, for we’re doomed. 


We'll be gone—we’ll be gone—when the first rose of 
spring 
Shall open to beauty and light ; 
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Remember me— ¥ 
’en as thou would’st the autumn leaf that’s lying 
In solitary sorrow by the tree, 
Clinging to what is loved in life; tho’ dying, 
’Tis thus I’d have thee sadly think of me. 








Remember me— 
As thou would’st call back some old strain of sweet- 
ness, 
Whose melancholy breathings pleasur’d thee ; 
And when thou sighest o’er its vanished fleetness, 
Then ’waken in thy heart one thought of me. 



















Remember me— 
Sadly remember me—for I am lonely, 
And pleasant things are but a mockery ; 
would be with thee in thy sorrows only, 
Therefore, in grief, I pray, remember me. 









ES. 





We'll break thro’ those ties which to fond hearts will 
cling— 
Far away will we hasten our flight. 






Our lov’d ones—our lov’d ones—are taken before ; 
We cannot remain, now they’re gone ; fe 

Away thro’ the realms of vast space we will soar, 
Lest without us they there feel alone. 








Then, farewell! oh, farewell! to you, friends of my 
youth; 
Oh, think of me when you’re alone, 
And to you, when away in the mansions of truth, 
I'll descend in a whispering tone. 







P. E. C. 
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A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE WHIRLPOOL. 


PERSONS. 
Eustache, 
Merz 


on, 
Gerault, 

Officers, Gens-darmes, Sc. 
Annabelle, 
Marguerite, 

Peasantry, &'c. 


PART I. 


Scene— The Country near Paris—Evening —ANNa- 
BELLE, Marauerite; Peasant Girls, §c. dropping 
off by degrees. 


ANNABELLE, (taking MarcurnitE by the hand,) 
Licut-HEARTED France, whose deepest groans are 
breathed 
To merry pipes and mirth-resounding feet, 
When wilt thou learn to feel? O, what a brow 
Were this to sparkle in some clime of laughter, 
Where nothing wither’d, saving guilt and grief! 
There it were lovely as the smile of seraphs 
Descending heaven to bring a spirit home— 
But here the paler the more beautiful— 
This eye more wet with pity were more bright— 
This voice more tremulous, most musical! 
Mar. Sweet Annabelle, why dost thou weep? 
Ann. Alas! 
Has not each day borne weeds and widowhood 
To every hamlet of romantic Seine ? 
Broke in the midst the lively vintage song, 
And made it end in tears and lamentation ? 
O, we have friends and brothers! 
Mar. We have lost none. 
Ann. We have the more to lose. Those crimson 
streets 
Of the dread city never will be dry 
Till every eye and every throbbing vein 
Has paid its tributary drop——Didst hear 
That leaden sound come shuddering through the air? 
Didst hear it, Marguerite ? 
Mar. Too true, I heard 
The ceaseless voice of that inhuman engine 
Telling its tale of death. 
Ann. And canst thou guess 
What spirit, newly freed, floats on the wind 
That passes us? This morn we might have told 
Each star that form’d the blessed constellation 
About our hearts—How may we count them now? 
Mar. Thy fancy is too busy. More than this 
I shar’d with thee at first, but frequent horrors 
Have grown familiar; and the worn in battle, 





Though he can find a sigh for those who fall, 

Forgets his fears for those who may. E’en thou 

Hast not been long a yellow leaf amidst 

The purple wreath of mingling gayety, 

Circling our rustic homes. I've seen thee dash 

Thy tears away, and seem the very soul 

Of mirth and frolic innocence. E’ea then 

I’ve seen thee—when yon fatal sound, as now, 

Brought its black mandate through the still, soft 
night, 

To stay our steps, and cast an eye to heav’n— 

Yield thy unclasped hand to him thou lov’st, 

And force thyself to happiness again. 

Ann. True—I have much to mourn. 

Mar. Bat yet not this— 
Some recent grief reflects its vividness 
Upon the fading colors of the past. 

The time’s gone by thou shouldst have been a bride ; 
And thou_dost talk no more of the young soldier 
Who was so dear a theme. 

Ann. It is because 
A worthless maiden’s words cannot enrich him. 

Mar. Why art thou changed ? 

Ann. I am too much the same 

Mar. And he has proved unkind? 

Ann. O, not unkind! 
Yet, if he were, what right have I to blame him? 

I had no claim upon his loyve—no more 

Than the scorch’d pilgrim on the summer-breeze, 
And could not chide it when it pass’d away, 

Save with my tears. 

Mar. 

Forget him, Annabelle. 

Ann. The wither'd flower 
Forget the dew that bath’d its morning blossom— 
The orphan’d heart forget its mother’s breast! 

Mar. Then willI lose thy love, and tell thee all. 

Ann. Hold, I beseech thee, Marguerite, if aught 
Thou’dst speak disparagingly of Eustache— 

He never spoke so of his enemies. 

Mar. But does so by his friends. It is not just 
To let thee mourn for what thou shouldst despise. 
Thou dost remember the chateau hard by, 

Whose airy pillars, frem their spiry knoll, 


And hath it pass’d away? 
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Cleaved, as we fancied, the red streaky sun-set 
Into square furnaces of flame? We sat 

Amidst the amphitheatre of vineyards, 

' which, twining in their playful luxury, 

Leap'd up to screen the low plebian world 

From its white walls and ruby studded windows. 
0, what soft words then mingled with thy seul, 
Like breath of roses, with the breeze about us! 
What joy and fondness danced in his dark eye, 
As if they had been conjur’d into life 

By the sweet music of responsive hearis! 
[gazed apart upon the happiest pair 

That ever sigh’d the twilight hour away. 

Ann. Talk on—ihe memory of departed bliss 
Is the most dear of sorrows. 

Mar. I employed 
My solitude in watching your lips move, 

And giving meaning to each gentle gesture. 

I thoughtfyou playfully described some fair 

And wealthier maid to his reluctant ear; 

Made her the mistress of that sweet chateau 

And vineyard wilderness, then crown’d her worth 
With love for him, almost as true as thine. 

Ann. I then could jest with him. 

Mar. He look’d reproach, 
Press’d your soft cheek to his, and fondly pointing 
To yon small star which shone so constantly 
Directly o’er your honeysuckled cottage, 

Seem'd as he swore his happiness and fate 
Were ruled by that and thee. 


Ann. Well, Marguerite— 
My tears prove how I listen. 
Mar. I have done ; 


There ts a mistress of that tempting home, 
And the fair star that governs thy Eustache 
Hath passed into another sphere. 
Ann. And there 
May it remain, and beauteous Mathilde 
Prove worthy as most fortunate and lovely ! 
Mar. Speak you so fondly of her? 
Ann. And why not? 
| loved her ere I did suspect the tale 
Of which you deemed me ignorant; and now 
His love assures me that I judged her well. 
Mar. Sweet Annabelle, if she deserved your praise 
She would not steal away your early hopes. 
Could you be happy in the smiles of falsehood— 
Receive the sighs of a cold, truant heart, 
Whilst every one was wafting the faint life 
From innocence that pined in virgin faith ? 
0, no! Be sure what he hath basely won 
Will prove as base in value. 
Ann. Look—he comes! 
Mar He dares? Oh no, this cannot be Eustache! 
How changed his spirit from the days of pride, 
When conscious innocence upheld his head! 
Falsehood and shame have crush'd him like a worm, 
And riveted his once bold eye to the dust! 
Ann. Leave me, I pray you—I would wish him 
happy, 
Show I resent not—pardon him, and say 
Farewell—much, much, that shakes me to pronounce, 
And him no jot to hear. Nay, weep not for me, 


It is an office that I can do myself. 

Young soul, and did I blame thee for not feeling ? 
Resume thy smiles,and never know the pang 

To be forsaken ? 


ANNABELLE, Evstacue. 


Ann, Welcome, dear Eustache! 
We have been strange of late. 
Eus. I have deserved } 


Reproach, and fear’d to meet it, Annabelle. 
Ann. Reproach from me! O, never! 


Eus. Then you cease 
To love? 
Ann. It is a useless question. No; 


I can be constant and ask no return. 
Eus. | am a wretch whom you should scorn, not 
love, 
And scarce have virtue to declare my vileness. 
Ann. Needs there excuse to me for choosing her 
Whom you love best? Did I not always pray 
That no devotion to a hasty promise 
Should be as fatal to yourself as want 
Of worth tome? Indeed, most dear Eustache, 
I shall be happier to see you happy 
With her you love, than wretched with myself. 
£us. Thy shame for me hath spared my tongue 
what well 
Might wither it. What shall I say, thou dear one? 
(For dear thou art, though I am false to thee.) 
Entreat thee to forget? I who besought 
Thy love so long—and bade thee swear, and told 
thee 
What years of paradise each broken vow, 
Like a loss’d fiend, drove withering from thy hopes ! 
And shall I urge thee to receive some other, 
Who more deserves thee, to thy wounded bosom ? 
I who so often sigh’d upon that altar 
My shadowy jealousy—my causeless dreams, 
Of where thou might’st have lavished thy young love 
Had we ne’er met? I who did fear to die 
Lest I should leave my sacred place to one 
Who might more dearly fill it? 
Ann, O hush, hush! 
Though I must love to hear of other times, 
I would not buy the pleasure at thy pain. 
O, why shouldst thou look back ; who hast so much 
Of joy before thee ? 
Eus. Joy for mé?—in what ? 
In constant fears that those in whom I trust 
Will leave me to the loneliness of those 
Who trusted me? Is there a spot on earth, 
A hue in heaven, which hath not something in it 
Which we have dwelt upon together? Something 
To frown remembrance, penitence, despair ? 
Is there a virtue blooming in this world 
Which will not show thee in thy meek forgiveness? 
Is there a crime which will not make me shrink 
By claiming kindred with the one ’gainst thee ? 
Is there a beauty, bright above the rest, 
Which will not tell me she whom I forsook 
Possess’d it in a blush more paramount? 





O, Annabelle ! I came to thee in fear, 
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But still prepared, and anxious for reproach ; 
Not to be cursed with pardon. 
Ann. Must I not 
Remain your friend ?!—This morn, while+yet the 
sun 
Dwelt with a crimson mist upon our vineyard, 
And purple clouds, like happy lovers, stole 
With smiles and tears into each other's bosom, 
I threw my lattice wide to drink the stream 
Of liquid odors rolling from the south ; 
And then came mix’d with it a marriage song, 
Whose distant melody did seem to dance 
Upon a hundred lips of revelry, 
And bells and flageolets, and all the sounds 
Befitting happiness and summer sunshine. 
*T was a strange thing to weep at, yet | wept— 
I know not why.—Some weep for grief, and some 
For joy—but I for neither, or for both 
Mix’d in a feeling more beloved than either, 
Which weigh’d my heart down like a drooping 
bough 
O’erloaded with its luxury of roses. 
And then—and then—the thoughts of silly maids 
Run wilder than these roving vines—I found 
My hands were clasp'd together, and my spirit 
Stole from my eyes with a dim sense of prayer, 
Which had no words. I begg’d a gentle fortune 
Upon the newly wedded—pray’d I not 
For thee, Eustache ? 
Eus, 
To tell thee. 
Ann. 
I know not—I—I shail speak presently. 
I pray thee think not that I grieve thou'rt happy ; 
For e’en the victim that courts immolation 
To win the garden, blooming with bright stars, 
Will writhe beneath the blow that sends it thither. 
Eus. O, if thou meet’st the life that’s due to thee, 
How oft thou’lt drop a pitying tear for him 
Who madly did desert his share of it? 


I thought I had no more 


Ann. Not madly—no. Be cheerful, dear Eus- 


tache— 
I shall do well enough—I must love still, 
For that is life, and that thy bride will spare me: 
But here is that which I have worn for years, 
Smiled with, and wept with, and almost believed 
It understood me. O, if ’twere but so, 
And could but speak, [ would enjoin it tell thee 
When'er a truer heart did beat against it. 
Take it—it is Mathilde’s—but do not think 
I yield it up in anger or in pride— 
No, dear Eustache—no more than dwells within 
The fund kiss given with it then and now. 

Eus. The first dear present of accepted love! 
O, hide it—stamp on it—let it be dust— 

For such I made the lineaments of one 
More faithful, and, like thee, forsaken. 

Ann. Ah! 
The fierce Merzon! Mathilde’s deserted lover! 
Ihave a chill foreboding—he hath ne’er 
Enjoy'd the bliss of pardoning a wrong, 

And has a heart that would not shrink from blood, 
Though 'twere his father’s. 


Nor thou hast, Eustache ; I’ll guess it. 





Eus. He is freely welcome 
To every drop of mine, for I do long 
For some dire, speedy vengeance to o’ertake me. 
Thou ne'er wilt know the shuddering of that pause 
When guilt awaits its meed. 

Ann. What men are these! 

Eus. A troop of minions from the city bandits, 
Reeking from carnage, and in search of fresh. 

Ann. O, wherefore should th’ unhallow’d mis. 

creants 
Bring here their death denouncing steps? Eustache, 
Thou’st shown too oft thy manly indignation 
Against the murderers—thou hast cross’d their path, 
With speech and sword till thou hast roused their 
hate— 

Ah me! thy virtue was enough for that! 
Indeed thou must not meet them. 

Eus Nor avoid— 
[{ scorn’d the wretches when my life was precious— 
I have less need to fly them now. 


ANNABELLE, Evstacur, GERAULT, OFFICER, 
AND GENS-D'ARMEs. 


Ger. Eustache, 
Thy hand—we once were comrades. 

Eus. (turning from him.) Once. 

Of. Thou hast 
Some certain friends, Eustache, who see with pity 
Thy daily horror at these grievous times— 

Some who would spare thee its continuance. 

Eus, ’Tis kind, indeed; and for the courtesy, 
I'll pray for them and thee that you may find 
The good you give, and that right speedily— 
Come, sir, unfold. 

Ger. Thou’rt summon’'d to thy trial. 

Eus. Most rapid payment! fatal, but most just! 
Sir, I am too straightforward to love forms— 

Death cannot come more welcome than to him 

That’s out of love with life. Your mock tribunal 

Will never hear me plead to it, nor revel 

In the sweet pastime of denying mercy 

To suppliant Eustache; therefore, at once, 

Beseech you, feed your longing to behold 

The blood that spurns you. (To Annabelle.) Mute, 
thou faithful one! 

Thou’'lt not be so where tones like thine are heard. 

On, sir—I am as ready to be led 

As thou to lead me. 

Ger. Now, by heaven, young soldier, 
Thou’st made me hate my office. I have heard 
The howling of a thousand recreants 
Unmoved, but tamely to destroy the brave 
Is the worst blot on bravery. 

Ann. (rushing to him.) Bless thee, bless thee! 
Thou wilt return, and take, instead of blood, 

All good men’s prayers for ever! 

Ger. Would I could— 

But see, (pointing to his attendants,) ’tis past my power 
to befriend him; 
A word would make me partner in his fate. 

Ann. Art thou not human? 


‘Of. (advancing to Eusiache.) We delay too long. 
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————— 


Ann. (flinging one arm round Eustache, and oppos- 
ing with the other.) 
Stand off! who dares to place a villain’s hand 
Upon Eustache? I can be proud as humble, 
And will not sue to these for e’en thy life— 


© Do you not hear? lead on! 


Eus. And so farewell! 
Ann. Leave thee! I leave thee! Let Mathilde 
enjoy 
Thy sunshine—in the storm thou’rt mine again' 
Of. (placing his hand upon her.) We must divide 
you. 
Eus. Hold! (to Gerault.) 
wretch. 
Lead her with kindness home; she's young in sorrow, 
And never learnt hard usage till I taught her. 
Farewell, farewell! [Exit with the rest. 
Ann. (falling into the arms of Gerault.) 
Now thou art false indeed! 


Thou’rt less a 


PART II. 
Scene— Montmartre. 
ANNABELLE, GERAULT. 


Ger. Rest—rest, poor maid. 

Ann. ’Tis all one world of black ; 
No hill, no tower from its vapory bed 
Leaps up to mark the bounds of earth and heaven. 
The stars, too, glide and glimmer underneath us 
Like those above. Where are we, gentle guide ? 

Ger. Those lights are burning in the sleepless city. 
This height thou hast trod with happier feet ere now— 
Bewilder’d girl, dost thou forget Montmartre ? 

Ann, OQ, thou dost well remind me? for this scene 
Isknown as loved, and that is truly. Here 
Each summer eve I parted with Eustache, 

And first did learn to weep. 

Ger. And here, as then, 

I'd have thee think upon thy peaceful home, 
And learn to smile again. 

Ann. To smile! on whom? 
Thou madest a promise and an oath. O think 
How base is he who cheats the broken-hearted! 

Ger. Mistrust me not. I grieve, but will be faithful. 

Ann. So shalt thou gain a blessing which thou'lt 

count 
Amongst the sunbeams ofa stormy life: 
A scatier’d plank to save thee from despair 
When seas of blood would overwhelm thy death-bed- 

Ger. Yet ’tis a fearful place thou’dst have me show 

thee. 

Ann. And fearful is my need. Thou’rt wavering 

still ; 
Thine oath! remember ! 

Ger. I suspect thy purpose 
Is something desperate. At thy feet, sweet maid, 

Ido beseech thy pity on thyself. 





Ann. Came I not here in pity of myself? 
Here lies our downward path. Tf do believe 
That thou wert made for tenderness and virtue, 
And walk’d in crime by accident. Alas! 

L can but pay thy labor with my thanks. 


A Prison. 
EvsTacHE AND GUARD. 


Eus. The hours pass slowly—tell me, if you will, 
How near my last approaches ? 
Guard. 
Already. 
Eus. The last minute that was granted 
To my desire, and yet Mathilde not here ? 
[ did entreat a swifier messenger. 
~ Guard. Perhaps the maid is wise, and better loves 
To meet new friends than say farewell to old. 
Eus. And wilt thou jeer the dying? If thy soul 
Were not too crusted in with blood and murder, 
I could relate enough to make it human. 
Guard. So every one of you believes his fate 
The hardest ; and, for partings and last wills, 
And whatsoe’er comes readiest, implores 
Fresh work for the tribunal’s ministers, 
To wait and waich till he hath heart to die. 
Eus. Was it for dread of death I ask’d to live ? 
Thou slanderer! What if the same wild day 
Keheld thee wreathed in blushing bridal fetters, 
Then saw them sudden changed io links of iron, 
And these so soon to yield their victim up 
To bondage in a blood-bedappled shroud ? 
Wouldst thou not long for some fond, faithful ear, 
To listen while thou saidst, “These things are 
strange ?” 
Guard. But still this wo: ‘erer comes not. 
Eus. Poor Mathilde! 
Wedded and widow’d in a day, thy spirit 
Hath too much woman in it not to sink ; 
Thou canst not come. Yetshe whom I forsook 
Was firm and fond enough to share my dungeon! 
| heard a knocking! 
Guard. 


It is midnight 


’T was the workman’s hammer 
Joining the sledge that bears thee to thy doom: 
Tbou art more honor’d than the herd of culprits. 


Eus. (in deep thought.) 1 tempted thee to false 
hood—Can it be 
Thou wert too apt a pupil? Fie! ’tis savage 
To doubt thy truth ere yet the virgin blush 
Hath left thy cheek. ‘Thou wilt be here—A cry!— 
Guard. It is the rabble erowding round the portal 
To see thee pass. The guard is turning out. 
Eus. My heart beats strangely lest she should not 
come! 
Guard. Why, thou dost shake! 
Eus. No matter ; say ‘tis fear; 
And though thou liest, I will not tell thee so— 
My mind's too busy to care what thou think’st— 
(relapsing. 
I cannot die until I have heard thee swear 
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Eternal hatred of the foe whose hand 
In secret malice writes me dewn for carnage ; 
I cannot die till I have bade thee love 
The poor—poor injured Annabelle (knocking.) 
heard’st ? 
It is a knocking, and now death is over— 
And I'm in heaven. My wife! Mathilde! 
[ The door opens, and Merzon enters. 
Merzon! 
Mer. Thou sent’st a message to Mathilde, Eustache. 
Eus. And did she fix on thee to bring the an- 
swer? 
Mer. Did she not well choose so dear a friend ? 
I have been comforting the wedded maid, 
And come to say how well she is resign’d 
To give thee to a better world. 
Eus. Thou comfort her? 
The loathed, the spurn’d Merzon, whom, heaven judge 
me, 
I pitied fer the distance I did fling him? 
Mer. Thou wert indeed almost victorious : 
Therefore twas needful to remove thee quickly. 
Eus. And wilt thou boast thou wert not brave 
enough 
To meet with an equal manliness ? 


Thou 


Mer. Were the wrong equal, so were our conten- 


tion ; 

We do not yield the robber stab for stab. 
List, for thy time is brief. Thou didst believe 
That thou wert wed to never-dying faith, 
Which, shadow-like, would follow all thy fortunes 
With equal steps—presumptuous aspirant ! 
What claim had’st thou to excellence so far 
Above the reach of more deserving men ? 
Thy truth to her to whom thou first were plighted ? 
What hope ? thy bride’s tried constancy to me? 
Alas! thou'lt find her weak and wavering 
As thou thyself? 

Eus. Thou shameless and despised! 
Ifsuch the prize, why has the loss of it 
Thus driven thee to damn thyself? 
} Mer. ’T was said 
I lov’d the maid—'twas true—I lov'd her beauty. 
’T was said she had discarded me for thee ; 
And this was true. Now tell when mortal man 
Hath laid his hand on aught that pleas’d the will 
Or deck’d the honor of Merzon, and lived ? 
What more? I pass’d into the revel throng, 
And sate me by the mistress of the feast. 
Some marvell'd that thy absence should so far 
Belie thy promise; some that thy place was fill’d 
By me, the whilst the bride spoke tremblingly 
To bid me welcome to the wedding cheer. 

Eus. To make thee scorned of others as of her. 


Mer. The time went by—the pausing mirth re- 


vived, 

And all believed I came in friendliness 
To banish idle fears of my revenge ; 
While, ’midst the busy sounds of lute and song, 
I told my grief, and woke a soft remorse 
In her who listened. 

Bus. And who listen’d only 
For a defender from thy cursed tongue. 





Mer. She sigh’d and wept—* She knew not half ny 
love, 
She had been rash; yet, since the deed was done, 
We must henceforth meet only in our prayers.” 
At length comes one with ghastly face to tell 
The dire mischance which had befall’n the bride 
groom ; 
And there were wonder and becoming woe, 
And tears in some, and prophecies recalled, 
Which beldames muttered ere you left the altar— 
How two false-hearted never could be blest, 
And sudden wrath would follow. And what then! 
The scared Mathilde sobb’d loudly with affrighs 
And disappointment of her marriage hopes ; 
Whilst I renew'd the offer of my love, 
And kind forgetfulness of all the past. 
Eus. Ay, and she spurn’d thee. 
Mer. No; she was too thank{y! 
Eus. O, my good guard, be blest, and loose m 
chains 
One instant while I tear this liar piecemeal. 
Mer. Alas, poor youth, thou hast not strength 
enough 
To carry thine own weight! I will have done. 
A season pass’d in pitiful remembrance, 
And decent weeds, shall faithfully be paid thee 
Nor will I chide her if, in after times, 
She drops a wandering tear upon thy tomb, 
Or lulls me with the strain you taught her. 
Eus. 
He hath destroy’d her, or she had been here 
To scare him back to hell ! 
Mer. She is come here 
To witness what I speak. Behold the ring 
Which made you one. She drew it from her finger 
With horror, lest some unimagined judgment 
Should fall upon the wearer; and returns it 
By me, with pray’rs, that thou wilt die repentan:. 
(To himself, as he walks slowly out, looking 
steadily back upon Eustache.) 
Ay! doth he writhe /—he made me live in torment; 
And thus in torment will I have him die. 
Eus. (clasping his hands.) Be merciful, and teach 
me, ere I die, 
That this bad man doth wrong her! 
Guard. 
Eus. Not yet—not yet. 
Guard. We have delay’d too long 
Ido endanger my own safety. 
Eus. Oh! 
If thou dost die for sparing me one hour, 
Thy sins will be forgiven! 
Guard. Impossible— 
I pity thee, but have no power to spare. 
Eus. (kneeling.) Look—look—I kneel to thee. and 
thou dost weep. 
I am afraid to die. 
Guard. Thou hast been brave ; 
Go nobly to thy death. 
Eus. And so I will; 
Let me but know my wife is innocent, 
My blood shall gush with laughter from my veins! 


Monsier 


Come, prepore. 
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Evustacue, Guarp, GEens-p’ARME. 


Eus. Now, now, my messenger, let loose thy 
words, 
Like one that’s pleading for his life. 
Mathilde. 
Gens-d’Arme. And did thy message— 
Eus. And the answer? 
Gens-d’Arme. The lady wept, and said a friend 
would bring it. 
(Eustache dashes himself upon the ground.) 
'veseen Eustache stand boldly in the battle. 
Guard. Would he had died there! it hath wrung my 
heart 
To look upon his anguish. His accuser 
Was here but now to crush him with the news 
Of his young bride’s unworthiness. I would 
Have stabb’d the wretch; but dar’d not for his 


Thou saw’st 


power. 
Gens-d’Arme. His case is hard—’twere best to free 
him quickly. 
Come, rouse him. 
Guard. Now for pity do’t thyself ; 


I’m only fit for common cruelties. 
Gens-d’ Arme. Why, man, he hath a comrade in his 
death 
Would move thee more—a delicate young boy, 
And lovely as a maiden. I look’d on 
The whilst he stood before our dread tribunal ; 
And when maturer victims groan'd and wept, 
His cheek seem’d pale with sorrow more than fear ; 
He heard his sentence with a smile, and ask’d 
No mercy saving leave to empt his veins 
In the same current with Eustache. He comes; 
I could not harm a thing so beautiful. 
Guard. Who hath denounced him? 
Gens-d' Arme. None that F could hear; 
{ saw him pressing through the crowd to join 
A string of criminals who stood for sentence, 
And there, in spite of one who strove to hold him, 
With tears and prayers, he gain'd what seem’'d his 
wish. 


Tae ApovE. ANNABELLE, (as a peasant boy,) 
GERAULT, GuaRbs, &c. 


Ann. (Rushing to Eustache, bends over kim, and 
speaks in a suppressed tone.) 
Thou’rt mine at last—our blood will now be wedded 
In a sweet stream, sacred to faithful love! 
[ The death-bell tolls, 


Pus. Mathilde, Mathilde! are 


(Springing up.) 
there so many here, 
And thou away ? 

Ger. Be patient, good Eustache ; 
If che forgets thee, thou art still beloved 
As never man hath been. 

Eus. I hear thee not! 
Tewnnot for the beating of my heart ; 

He said he was to marry her! my wife! 


The blessing of a dying man, and say 
That she is dead ? 
[He sinks overpowered upon the bosom of Annabelle. 
Ann. He hath forgotten me. 
Eus. Why do we stay? on, on, sweet friends, to 
death, 
For I am braver than the reeking Mars, 
And scent my own blood with a raven’s longing! 
Pale, faithful, and forsaken Annabelle, 
Was it for this I blaneh’d thy blooming cheek ¢ 
Come hither one of you—I have a word 
Of special trust. (to Annabelle.) There is a gentle girl 
Who hath been faithful to me since the day 
When first her eye look’d love and loveliness. 
Succeeding years bestow’d their tribute graces, 
And with each grace, it seem’d, increasing fondness; 
Till radiant womanhood hath made her perfect. 
Well then, I snatch’d the prize, and with a soul 
Tumultuous ia its passionate gratitude, 
Fell down and shudder’d my wild thanks to heaven? 
Fool, fool and villain! She was won—what more 
Could such an idiot wish for? I forsook her, 
Forgot at once her tenderness and tears, 
And married with another, O, good youth, 
Teach me some dying message to this maid 
Of fitting sorrow and reviving love ; 
For I am bow’d with humbleness, and have 
No power to instruct thee. 


Ann. Shall I say 
Thou hast resumed thy faith ? 
Eus. She will not trust thee 


Say, if thou canst, whate’er a dying man 
Can feel when those he cherish’d have proved false, 
Those he deserted true. 
Ann. Thy Annabelle 
Believes and is most blest! now we will go 
In triumph to our bridal’s crimson altar, 
And with commingling spirits gaze upoa 
Our nuptial moon in Paradise. 
Ger. ’Tis true ; 
This faithful maid is come to die with thee. 
Eus. Hold, let me breathe—my Annabelle? to 
die? 
To die with me? O, pity me, ye heavens! 
Ann. It is in vain; thon canst not leave me now. 
Yon grave tribunal, gentler than Eustache, 
Did hear my prayers, and framed a crime for me 
Which I confess’d, more gladly than my love 
When first you ask’d it. (fo Gerault) Take my 
latest thanks. 
At morn seck out the youthful Marguerite, 
And tell my story, with this fond addition: 
I left no dearer friend than her and thee. 
Thy hand, most dear Eustache. 
Eus. Ye vengeful powers, 
Requite my guilt less terribly! "Tis just 
I suffer, but is death too little? Must I 
Know the last eye that would have wept my fall, 
Closes untimely with my own? The voice— 
The only voice that had excused thy wrongs, 
And smoothed my name, can utter no lament? 
O, mercy, mercy! Tet not one so soft 





O} ne, no, no? acai” all will gain 
VOL. Il. 


Inflict a pang so deadly. 
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Anz. Thou’ tt forgive me 
My heart betray’d, or | had died with thee 
Av<unknown partner. 

Eus Mercy! yet, no mercy! 
“QO. chat white brow, and those sweet raven braids, 
Which have reposed upon my heart so ofi— 

A moment hence, and where will they repose ? 
Where, where that delicate, devoted form 
Which the vile mob shall siand to gaze upon 
And wonder what the features might have been ‘ 





“Lis the last time that mortal hips shall touch 
them. 
(Clasping her violently. 
Ann (The death bell tolling) Hark t& that sound! 
it 1s our marriage peal! 
Eus. Sweet Aunabelie ! 
Ann. Come, come, the choir is waiting 
To sing us into Paradise! 


FEus O, God! 


[They go out hand in hand, followed by the rest. 


SCHNEIDENSTEIN: 


OR, 


THE ENCHANTED SMALL-CLOTHES. 


** Si fabula erit parum lepida sciotote Batavam esse.”-—Erasmus. 
If the story be not pretty, know it is a Dutch one. 


‘Tne extended shadow of the distant mountain 
darkened the front of that magnificent castle which 
had, for ages, been the family seat of the barons of 
Huggermemster. Or, to tell the tale with less cir- 
cumlecution, it was almost sunset, when the lady 
Kuireen, the sole representative of this ancient family, 
was taking her evening walk on ive battlements of 
the chateau. The lady Kotreen wes an orphan, only 
Mineieen years old, aud without even an uncle or 
guardian tw keep her in sutjection until she was o! a 
suitable age to take care of herself. Of course, the 
‘Jady Kotreen acied very much as she pleased As 
far as her eye could reach, she saw no Jands but her 
own, farm, village, and toresi—every object wiihin 
the scope of her vision belonged to the Huggerm: in- 
@ier esiate. Of course, the lady Koreen was rich 
* as for personal appearance, the lady K ireen was 
doubiless as pretty as young ladies of German exisac- 
gion usually are. In stature she was short; her coo 
plexion was blonde, aud the blue eyes end light hair 
of her country became her exceedingly. Her figure 
dike that of most German ladies, was pyramidicn|— 
a plan of architecture which (though many do ne 
admire i!,) has some striking advaninges. ‘the pyr 
mid, we are tuld, is not easily overthrown by esrih 
quakes, or any thing else ; and, ana!ogically speak ng, 
a prndent man should wish his wife to be formed on 
tha! principle. 

The lady Koireen, placing one fair hand above her 
eyes. gazed lung and ardently in the direction of the 
forest, from which a road conducied to the gate uf the 
castle, 





“ Dorothy,” said she to one of her maids who stood 
at her elbow. “Dorothy, do you not see a rising 
dust?” 

Dorothy looked first and then answered, “ At a 
very grea! distance, madam, methinks | do,” 

“It is he!—he comes!” exclaimed the lady Kot. 
reen. “ Thank heaven! nothing has befallen my 
dear Schneidenstein, and he is true to his promise.” 

“Anh, madam,” said Dorothy, you little know how 
the baron adures you. When last he came hither, he 
gave me a silver crown and e—” 

“A what?” said the young baroness, in a tone of 
impatience. 

“A kiss, madam; but [am sure he meant it for 
you, tor he bade me speak a good word in his behalf 
o his dear Kotreena, as he cails you. O, sweet iady! 
i am sure he will be one of the kindest of masters.” 

“ Rather too kind. perhaps,” said Koireen; “ but, 
tlas! Dorothy, that day we shall never behold!” 

+S. Grisel preserve us!” cried Dorothy; “ then 
he poor gentleman's heart will infallibly be broken 
into furty pieces, as he expresses it. Pray, my dear 
indy, what objection can you have to the baron 
schneidenstein, the handsomest man in the principa- 
imty 2” 

« No objection in the world, Dorothy ; I freely con- 
iess to you that I love him—doat upon him to despe- 
ration-- Dul—” 

“ Bat, alas! madam, but—” 

“ But—vh, Dorothy—I must not—I cannot have 
him!" 

“Saints and martyrs!—must not?—cannot! Are 
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you not the lady of Huggermeinsier?) Weep noi, 
dear madam—you have no cause 10 weep. 
your father dead, and are you nol your own mi:- 


Is nol 


tress?” 

« Yes,” said Kotreen, drying her eyes; “ my father 
is dead, and I am my own mistress ;—but, alas! 
Dorothy!” 

“ What, madam ?—tell me in one word, what is the 
obstruction ?” 

« Enchantment!” 

“ Heavens!” cried Dorothy, and she would have 
fallen backwards, but for the remarkable quality 
which we just now referred to, as being a physica! 
characteristie of the German females. 

“Yes, Dorothy,” resumed Kuireen, “I continue a 
maid by enchantment; nothing else could—”" but 
here her voice was interrupted by tears. 

“Tell me all, madam; fur goodness’ sake, tell me 
all,” resumed the damsel, as she recovered from the 
first effects which this astounding communication 
produced. 

“ Not now, my dearest Dorothy—not now ; behuld 
the baron Schneidenstein is at the drawbridge. Hasien 
then, my good damsel, and have the bacon and eggs. 
the krout and the dough-nuis, placed on the table. 
And be sure to provide a goud pipe of tobacco for the 
baron to smoke after supper.” 

Dorothy repressed her rising curiosity, and obeyed 
the commandments of her mistress. The servants uf 
the young baroness ranged themselves in the court- 
yard to receive, with due honor, one whom they re- 
garded as their future master. The baron Schneiden- 
stein Was some ten years older than the lady Kot- 
reen; he was, to use the stereotyped phrase, above 
the middle height; his hair was black, his eyes gray 
his limbs stont, his—but minute descriptions of a 
man’s corporalities have always heen our aversion, 
and, to say the truth, we think them scarcely de- 
cent. 

Lady Ko'reen received her lover with a smile ss 
sweet as that of Miss ; the barun bowed to the 
ground ; the servants of the baroness bowed hack 
again, the maids curtsied, the dogs wagged their 
tails, and S-nneidenstein was conducted by his fair 
hostess into the hall of her castle. 

A subsiantial supper had been prepared; for the 
Germans are fond of substaiitial suppers, notwith 
standing, im matters of literature and science, they 
We shall torbear 
fiom recording the good things which were said by 


can feast on air, vapor, and sinoke. 


the baron during the repast, and the relish wit 
which those good things were received by the fan 
Perhaps they migh: not be received wiih 
as inuch relish by our readers; different prople have 
diff rent notions of wit. 


Ktreen. 


The Germans are very 
liberal in construing all that they do not clearly un 
derstand as wit and wisdom; hence their enthustastir 
admiration of Goethe and Kant, and some half a 
duzen others of their countrymen. 

The clock struck eleven amidst the festivity. Th 
baron hastily arose. 
tear myself away from the delicious society of Kot 
Teen.” 


“[ must ride,” said he; * 1 mus 





“Oh, not tu-night—leave me not to-night,” said the 
lady. 

* Ah,” said or sighed the baron, with some mean- 
ng in his eyes, “ may I really hope—” 

* Hope!” echoed Kotreen; “ alas!'—without hope 

From this common-place 
remark, it is evident that the lady of Huggermeinster 
did not understand the drift of the baron Schneiden- 
stein. 

* You shall not leave the castle to-night,” said the 
lady ; * the woods are infested with robbers, and there 
is every prospect of a tempest. On pain of my dis- 
pleasure, | command you not to think of going out 
tenight.” 

“I shall obey you, my empress,” said the baron, 
who had drank a sufficient quami'y of wine to make 
him feel an entire devotion to the fair sex; “I shall 
obey ; and wow, will it please you order your servants 
tv conduct me to your apartment—hiccnp—io my 
apariment, I mean. Riding always gives me a con- 
fusion and dizziness about the head, which, at present 
makes a litile—hiccup—a little rest necessary.” 

Two maideus, bearing torches, lighted the lady 
Kotreen and the baron up a long fight of steps in 
the south-west angle of the north-west turret. The 
baroness paused at the door of a chamber, and point- 
mg to another door on the oppusite side of the pas- 
sage, * That is your room,” said she to the baron 
Schneidenst-in. “ Margery, give the baron a torch, 
and—but stay; have you—” and here she whispered 
something in Margery’s ear. 

“ Yes, madam, | have,” answered Margery. 

“O, very well,” said the lacy Koireen. “ Baron, 
good might; we have endeavored to make your lucg- 
1ugs ax convenient as possible, and I wish you good 
repose and pleasant dreams, with all my heart.” 

Here the baron roguishly laid bis haud on the 
knob of the door through which Kotreen was about 
enter her own apartment. The women all laughed 
heartily at what they considered an excellent joke, 
and Kotreen. suddeply disappeariug through the duor, 
heked a after her; so that the baron, for want of 
something better to do, took the candle from Margery 
avd went into his own chamber. 


we are wretched indeed.” 


He found the room fitted ap in a handsome but 
annque style; the bed was closely curtained with 
crm-on hangings, which reached to the floor, and 
oncealed what the baron stood mach in need of at 
hat moment, but whieh he at length fuurd onder the 
hedsiend—namely, a bow -jack. The window trames 
rejected far over into the room, the cornices curiously 
carved. in the prevaning taste of the nanen, with 
A claw-foored 
table of ponderous ma'erials, and a chair to match it, 
ihe walls of the room were 


Jeath’s heads, cross bo..es, and coffins. 


s1oud by the hed side 
panneled around, and here and there hung a picture, 
which the baron did not stay to examine, as he had 
very little taste in the fine arts, and his atiention was 
now rivied on another object. his was a pair of 
wiff colored small-clothes, hung, or rather spread, up 
sgamst the wall, opposite the chair on which the 
wren sat. They were handsomely construcied of 


leer skin, of sume similar kind of leather, and would 
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have been a perfect master-piece in their way, but for 
two large rents on that portion of the garment which 
is partially concealed when the wearer places him- 
self in a recumbent or sitting posture. 

Schneidenstein approached the small-clothes and 
“Wiscovered a record made on one of the knees, in a 
small hand writing, which stated that the article be- 
1 onged to the baron Lutwald Huggermeinster, (Kot- 
reen’s grandfather,) and that these rents in them had 
been made at the same time the owner received his 
death-hurt, by a fall from his horse, while he was 
hunting. 

In order that we may give the reader a clear un- 
derstanding of our story, it is necessary to make 
known that this baron Lutwald was extremely taste- 
ful in matters of dress, and was especially careful to 
keep all his garments in good repair. When thrown 

f rom his horse, as above referred to, both his legs and 
one of his arms were broken, his skull was fractured, 
and four of the vertebre were dislocated. But the 
baron Lutwald observing, with much horror, that 
these, his favorite small clothes, had been materially 
injured in the fall, quite forgot his own personal 
sufferings, in the concern which he felt for this disas- 
ter to his apparel. Whether this is human nature or 
not, we do not know and do not care; it is sufficient 
or us that what we relate is matter of fact, well- 
known to hundreds of people now living, and can be 
sworn to, whenever it is found necessary, by plenty 
of credible witnesses. 

Baron Lutwald, on his death-bed, gave his son, 
Hans Karl, Kotreen’s father, a solemn injunction to 
have these smal!-clothes carefully repaired, and hung 
up in his wardrobe, as a memorial of the owner. 
Whether the son did not admire this species of ceno 
taph, or whether he was too busily engaged in spark- 
ing Kotreen’s mother, whom he married shorily after, 
is not clearly understood: certain it is, however, that 
the parental admonition was disregarded, and the 
small-clothes remained unmended, and were shorily 
forgotten altogether. 

T’o this cause some intelligent persons ascribed the 
downfall of the house of Huggermeinster. It was now 
without male heirs, and the title and estates would 
probably pass into another family. 

It is an undoubted fact, (an assertion which passes 

or proof in all matters of this kind,) that any object 
which is, in any manner connected with our destiny, 
becomes, at first sight, deeply interesting to us. 
Schneidenstein gazed at the small-clothes as be pulled 
off his own, kept his eyes intently bent on them while 
he drew off his boots, and not until he had extinguish- 
ed his candle did he cease to regard the ominous arti- 
cle. Even when the light was put out, he endeavored 
to trace the outlines of the small-clothes; and while 
busied in this attempt, he fell asleep. For three 
hours the baron slept, or at least snored, which, we 
suppose, amounts to about the same thing. Then he 
awoke, or ceased snoring, and to his utter ama zement, 
beheld a prodigy, for which we are unable to account 
on any philosophical principles. The mysterious 
small clothes were surrounded by a luminous circle, 
resembling that produced by a magic lantern. Within 


this halo, there appeared the figure of an old man in 
the dress of the preceding century, with a stern and 
commanding countenance. The apparition fixed its 
eyes on the baron, and repeated these verses with a 
strong and clear voice, and an attention to the stops, 
which showed that some study had been given to the 
art of elocution :— 


“ Schneidenstein !—these breeches view ; 
Win them and the lady too :— 
When a tailor shall be found 
Who can make these breeches sound, 
They are yours and she beside, 
Yours the breeches and the bride ;— 
But, until that job is sped, 
Fair Kotreen cannot be wed!” 


“Ts that all,” cried the amazed baron, starting from 
his couch, “ is that all that is necessary to dissolve the 
enchantment and to win Kotreen !—my soul is on fire 
to engage in the work!” 

The apparition vanished. Schneidenstein snapped 

a lucifer match and lit his candle* There was a 
smell of brimstone; but whether it was the ghost or 
the match is none of our business. The baron always 
carried a needle and thread in his pocket, to provide 
against any emergency; which, by the way, is a very 
excellent precaution, as we know not what a day or 
an hour may bring forth. The baron was as econo- 
mical as most of his countrymen are ; “ Now,” thought 
he, “if I can mend these breeches myself, I shall avoid 
having another item added to my tailor’s bill, which 
is already Jong enough in al) conscience.” 
The baron seated himself in the elbow chair, placed 
the small-clothes on his knees, took out his needle- 
case and commenced operations. As soon as the 
needle first touched the small-clothes, they started, 
quivered and flirted as though they had been “ a thing 
of life.” The baron endeavored to hold them still, 
but in vain, they were not in the humor for being 
stitched ; and Schneidenstein, afier an hour's ineffec- 
imal laber, concluded that the task was reserved for 
other hands than hisown. A number of demoniac 
ha, ha, ha’s and he, he, he’s sounded around him. He 
rolled up the small-clothes, returned to his bed, and 
slept without interruption until morning. 

When it was day, the baron arose, dressed and 
washed himself, combed his head, and ordered his 
horse. He knew the lady Kotreen did not arise till 
late in the morning, and he was too impatient to try 
his fate with the small-clothes, to wait for the appear- 
ance of his sweetheart. 

Having conveyed the talismanic breeches into his 
portmanteau, and strapped it behind his saddle, he 
kissed Kotreen, (that is, by her proxy Dorothy,) and 
wishing all a good morning, he rode in the direction 
of his own castle. On his arrival at his head-quarters, 
the tailor of Schneidenstein village was immediately 
summoned. “Take these small-clothes,” said the 
baron, “and mend them without delay.” The tailor 
was much pleased and a little surprised at this com- 
mission, for he knew the baron was accustomed to do 





* Query?— Were lucifer matches invented at that 





period !— Translator. 
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his own “ botching ;”” he took the small-clothes, carried 
them to his stall, searched the pockets, lest happily 
something might have been left there by oversighi, 
but, disappointed in that, he turned them over, to ex- 
amine the extent of the damage they had sustained. 

“Och! ter tefil and toctor Faustus!” cried the 
tailor,as the first prick of the needle brought the 
small-clothes to their old tantrums. “Mein frau, 
Petsy—Petsy, I say, coom, ant holt ter legs of dese 
tam britches, for dey kicks like der bliizen, and tefil 
a pit of a stitch can I dake.” 

Betsy obeyed—but neither she nor her cross-legged 
knight could succeed in bringing the unruly garment 
to order ; it was rebellious to the last, and the wearied 
tailor, about twelve o'clock, relinquished it as incor- 
rigible. With tears in his eyes and the small-clothes 
in his hand, he returned to the baron. The latter, 
when he saw the tailor approach with such a rueful 
aspect, was scarcely less concerned than the tailor 
himself, and in no very good humor, he dismissed the 
artist with more curses than kreutzers. The small- 
clothes were then despatched, by a trusty messenger, 
to another tailor, ten miles distant, but they were re- 
turned the next day, with a declaration that it was 
impossible to mend them. In this way, they were 
sent around to all the tailors within a circle of twenty 
miles’ radius, but with no better success. 

At length, as the case seemed to be growing despe- 
rate, the following advertisement appeared posted on 
all public places throughout that part of Germany: 

“One hundred rix-dollars reward will be paid to 
any tailor who is able to mend a certain pair of inex- 
pressibles, now in the possession of baron Schneiden. 
stein!” 

This placard, of course, brought many adventurous 
knights of the shears and thimble, to run a tilt at the 
seat of these terrible small-clothes; but the latier en- 
joyed an immunity from conquest, equal, at least, to 
that of Alexander the Great—they never lost a battle. 

Now it happened that there was a young man 
named Heinrich Reinwald, who was paying his ad- 
dresses to Miss Dorothy, lady Kotreen’s confidential 
maid. This youth had served a regular apprentice- 
ship to the tailoring business, but for some reasons 
best known to himself, he had left the delicate opera 
tion of that craft to become gardener at the castle of 
Huggermeinster. This interesting couple, Heinrich 
and Dorothy, would have been married two years 
before the date of our story, but the lady Kotreen was 
afraid to sleep alone, and Dorothy was obliged to act 
in the capacity of bed fellow, until the lady Kotreen 
could be better provided. Therefore, it was not ex- 
pedient that Dorothy should be married, until the ba- 
roness could dispense with her nightly attendance. 

It soon became rumored among the servants, (but, 
in what manner I could never possibly guess, since 
lady Kotreen told it to no one but Dorothy, and 
charged her particularly to tell no one else,) it soon 
became rumored, I say, that the marriage of the lady 
to Schneidenstein could never take place yntil this 
enchanted pair of smali-clothes were made whole. 
Dorothy wished to have this marriage consummated 
for more reasons than one, and she and Heinrich talked 





over the matter frequently between themselves. From 
arguing on the subject, they came to adopt a species 
of logic which admits of a nine months demonstration, 
and Dorothy’s reasons for wishing her nuptials to be 
speedily celebrated were at least nine times as strong 
as ever. 

While these matters were going forward, Schneiden- 
siein was making the most strenuous exertions to pro- 
cure a man of abilities sufficient to restore the pristine 
elegance of that unmentionable garment, and Kotreen 
most devoutly wished her grandfather and his breeches 
to the devil, so as she might possess what occupied 
the most of her thoughts—a hushand. 

At last, Schneidenstein and his lady-love determined 
to steal a march on the ghost, and to get married in 
spite of him and his breeches: All the arrangements 
wore speedily made. The bride arrayed herself in 
nuptial vestments, the baron procured a new suit of 
drab cloth, with pearl buttons. The church of St. 
Grisel was filled with spectators, and the candidates 
for matrimony stood at the high altar. Mass was said 
the priest rubbed his eyes, turned over the leaves of 
his missal, and found the appropriate chapters. 

“ Whereas,” said his reverence, “I am about to join 
Wilhelm, baron of Schneidenstein, to Kotreen, baron- 
ess of Huggermeinster, in holy wedlock ig 

“ You lie!’ cried a voice which sounded through 
every aisle and nook of the church. The priest drop- 
ped the book, the sexton made a diligent inquiry who 
dared to interfere with the holy ritual of marriage, 
but the offender could not be discovered. 

The priest took up his book and continued, “there- 
fore, if any person know of any just cause or impedi- 
ment why these two should not be joined together as 
in one, let him now speak, or forever hold his peace.” 

“] forbid the marriage,” said the same supernatural 
voice. 

“ Come forward, then,” said the priest, “and make 
known your objections.” 

A pause of several minutes ensued, and no one an- 
swered the summons. The ceremony went forward : 

“ Will you have this woman to be your wedded 
wife,” &c. 

Schneidenstein had just opened his mouth to make 
the customary response, when he felt the application 
of a foot to his rear; and he afterwards said that it 
was as solid a kick as ever it had been his good luck 
to experience. 

At this uncouth wedding salutation, Schneidenstein 
drew his sword and turned hastily around, but the 
stern aspect of the spectral baron Lutwald instantly 
disarmed his resentment. The visionary being pre- 
sented the fatal sma!l-clothes to the shrinking bride- 
groom, that would be, and repeated :-— 


« Schneidenstein !—these breeehes view ; 
Are they won by service true? 
Has the tailor yet been found 
Who can make them whole and sound? 
While these rents are gaping wide, 
Yours can never be the bride! 
Wicked man, your tricks forbear, 
All your vows are lost in air!” 
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Here the apparition threw the small-c!othes in Schnei- 
denstein's face, knocked the bok out of the parson’s 
hand, boxed Kotreen’s ears, and vanished 

“I see,” said the priest, when he had somewhat 
recovered from his astonishment, “ | see these nuptials 
may not proceed. The deceased baron Lutwald's 
ghost, which was here even now, must be propitiated 
before this nuble couple can be united.” 

All acquiesced in the justice of this decision, and 
the disappointed lovers sorrowfully took their ways to 
their respective homes. ‘T'wo days after, the baron 
again visited the lady Kotreen, and slept in the same 
apartment which he had formerly uccupied. It was atter 
midnight when he retired, and whether it was owing 
to his gloomy reflections or the bed-bugs, | cannot tell, 
but, for a long time, sleep forsook his pillow. He 
tumbled and tossed about on the bed, or rather Le 
tween the beds, which is the way the Dutch usually 
repose. Presently, the great clock of the casile began 
to strike, and the baron began to count—“ One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven 
twelve, thirteen!” 

“ Thirteen!" ejaculated the baron and drew a long 
‘breath ; “ yes, it was thirteen, by the mother of Moses. 
Ah!” continued the baron,“ I have found in some 
of our popular romances when the writers wish to 
introduce something extra wonderful, they generally 
begin by making a clock strike twelve. The idwots! 
any clock may strike twelve, and that on any ordinary 
occasion, but when a clock strikes thirteen, something 
strange is about to happen for certain.” 

The baron was right. He had scarcely done speak- 
ing, when a tornado swept over the castle, the walls 
of the substantial edifice shook, and at least fifty panes 
of window glass were bioken. The dogs howled and 
so did the wind; crash went the thunder and crash 
went the glass. Cries of distress and horrible groans 

“were wafted on the breeze. Down came the rain, as 
if the water casks of the skies had all been staved in. 
The lightnings blazed and fizzed, as if Jupiter had 
taken a fancy to play the pyrotechnist, for the amuse. 
ment of madam Juno and the young ones. The lady 
Kotreen, Doruthy, Margery, and the rest of the female 
train, half frightened to death, leaped from their beds 
and flew to the baron’s apartment for safety. Foolish 
creatures! what could the baron do for them at such 
an awful juncture? 

Peal afier peal of thunder rolled over the castle— 
the women were all on their knecs in the baron’s 
chamber ; the baron had slipped out of bed and was 
endeavuring to comfort them. But litile could be done 
in that way, for all hands, including the baron himself. 
were excessively terrified. We forgot to mention that 
the baron had slipped on his inexpressibles. 

Presently, notwithstanding the noise of the rain, 
wind, and thunder, a heavy footstep was heard as- 
cending the stair-case; it drew near, proceeding along 
the corridor, and soon a consequential knock was 
heard at the door of the apartment. 

“Mercy on us!—my grandfather!” exclaimed Kot- 
reen. 

“Come in,” roared Schneidenstein, with a despera‘e 
effort, to keep up his courage. 





In walked the baron Lutwald’s ghost, with its usual 
majestic pace and severe countenance. The women 
were too much frightened to faint, for fainting is g 
prece of stage effect which requires a good deal of 
self possession in her who performs the feat. All eyes 
were fixed on the vision, as it pronounced this obscure 
but oracular sentence :— 


“ Schneidenstein, and lady fair! 
Hear me now your fate declare ;— 
When a tailor shall be found 
Working onty on the ground, 

Who, affiane’d to a maid, 

Mourns his marriage rites delay'd, 

Yet enjvys in his distress 

Much that married life can bless; 
Who a danghter did beget, 

And never was a father yet ;— 

Such the tailor, who alune 

Can mend your sorrows and my own!” 


The spectre vanished, leaving them all overwhelm- 
ed with despair at the seeming difficulties which sur- 
rounded them. Where could such a tailor, made up 
of contradictions, be found? At length, a gleam of joy 
spread over the countenance of Dorothy. 

“O, madam!” cried she to her mistress, “I have 
found it!—I know whom the spirit means. It is Heia- 
rich !” 

“ Heinrich is a gardener and not a tailor,” said the 
baroness. 

“ He is a tailor by trade,” answered Dorothy ; “ he 
served his time in Saxony. I had it from his own 
lips.” 

“ But is Heinrich affianced to a maid ?’’ demanded 
the baroness. 

“ Yes, madam ; he is affianced to me, and I am your 
maid.” 

“ Bat,” said the baroness, lowering her voice, 
“ there was something more—a daughter—” 

Dorothy blushed, and Kotreen began to think that 
there was really some truth in the damsel’s suggestions. 
Heinrich was immediately sent for; the fatal small- 
clothes were placed in his hands; he took his seat, in 
the usual position, on the table, and the company 
stood around in an agony of suspense. When Hein- 
rich took the first stitch, the storm instantly ceased, 
and music,as if produced by a thousand A£olian harps, 
broke upon their ears. The work proceeded without 
interruption. The small clothes were mended !!!— 
Louder and louder grew the strains of unearthly har- 
mony, until the finishing stitch was applied. Then 
all was silent. Kotreen clasped her hands in ecstasy, 
and Schneidenstein lit his pipe ;—that grand regulator 
which brings all Duichmen, whether in joy or sorrow, 
to the same apathetic medium. 

The sequel may be guessed. Schneidenstein and 
his beloved were married the next day, and Heinrich 
and Dorpthy soon after followed their example. The 
small clothes were hung up im the wardrobe, where 
they remain to this day, and the manes of the baren 
Lutwald Huggermeinster were appeased. 
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THE DEATH OF THE AGED. 


BY MISS C. H. WATERMAN. 


Tuey have gone, they have gone from us, the white. The shadowings of many years had gather’d in & 
hair’d of our hearth ; cloud, 

The ancestors of weary years have pass’d away from And wrapt the time worn, weary mind as in a mit- 
earth ; night shroud. 

The aged hand that used to guide our tottering steps 


aright, And while the earth to other eyes without was bright 
The bland, kind face that smil’d on us, has vanish’d and gay, 

from our sight. They saw within the lamp was dim, that lit the 
house of clay ; 
The trembling voice that weaker grew, as our own| They have gone from among us, and our hearts ne 


gather’d strength ; ; mare shall greet 
The time dimm’d eye that knew not day, save only Che kind old man that used to fill the fireside’s vacan’ 


by its length ; = 
The hearts that had grown old in iife before our own 
were form’d, 
And yet for us, with all the glow of early youth 
were warm’d. 


And she, the long loved matron, whose thin locks of 
snowy white 

Once floated o’er a sunny brow in ringlets dark and 
bright, 

In vain our eyes shall wander, to see each ailver'd 

They have gone from among us; their life had lost head, 
its dreams, While memory whispers to our hearts those aged omes: 

And clouds of cold reality had settled on its stream ; are dead. 

Their eyes had seen the roses of many a summer 
fall, They have gone, they have gone from us, the white 

And mark’d the breath of winter blast, the brightest hair'd of vur hearth, 
coronal. And those we loved to look upon are lying im the 

earth ; 

And they had seen the sun grow dim, tho’ in its | They have left us but dark shadows, which may not 
pride and might, pass away, 

And they had found the world of day to them a Until our forms shall moulder where we laid their 
world of night ; senseless clay. 





TO A WHITE ROSE. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, BLOCKLEY, PENN. 


Tuov pale white rose! emblem of her I loved, A soul untainted with the thought of crime- 
Who now reposes ‘neath the damp green sod, But withered, white rose, as thou soon shall be, 
Whose sinless spirit from the earth hath roved, Became my dearest.—Sad disease invaded 
To dwell within the mansions of its God, All hopes of bliss, and gave ns agony, 
I gaze on thee in sadness—whilst fast stealing Asa return for that his blight had faded. 
Across my heart, what [ may not repress, I ne'er will luose thee, Mower, but keep thee here,. 
Forebodings darkly come—to me revealing Close to my heart; and when its pulses beat, 
No svothing thought of future happiness. I'll think of her, who died, not ag'd and sere, 
Like unto thee, thou rose! my own Louise, But filled with beauty, joy, and graces sweet- 
Blooming and fair, seemed for a little time ; Heaven saw her virtue, smiled upon her birth, 
With looks that showed a mind of purest ease, And raised her soul to heaven, that soul too pure for 
earth. 
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INDIAN MAID. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH.—BY MRS. RUSSELL SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tur English historians have always regarded 
queen Elizabeth with evident partiality. They pride 
themselves as much ia her reign as the French do in 
that of Louis XIV. All the faults and feelings of the 
great queen disappear in the splendor of the halo 
which still surrounds her throne. Pedantic and 
coquettish—despotic, even to tyranny—cruel and 
dissembling—E}izabeth is seated there, like the pure 
and chaste divinity of the church of warriors, states- 
men, and poets. At her fect are respectfully placed 
the attributes of all the glorious contemporaries of 
her age ; the lyres of Spenser and of Shakspeare—the 
hand of justice of the chancellor Bacon—the flag of 
Sir Francis Drake, and the sword of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, who, to remain her subject, refused the crown 
of Poland. 

Considering all things, this was an epoch of poetry 
and enthusiasm. The influence of her reign con- 
tinued a long time afier her death. Since the op- 
pression of Henry Vil. and the bloody controversies 
of Edward and of Mary, England reposed for the 
first time under the chade of an undisputed political 
authority, and of a religious supremacy lawfully 
acknowledged ; two powers that mutually assisted 
and protected each other. All classes submitted with 
the same chivalric respect to the virgin queen, so 
that this allegorical age was represented by the treple 
personification of law, religion, and national grandeur- 
Imagination, also, conspired to render the despotism 
of this woman more brilliant, at a time when imagi- 
nation was, in England, the ruling faculty of the un- 
derstanding. The English of the present day, with 
the gallantry of their ancestors, place in the reign of 
the imperious daughter of Henry VIII. the most bril- 
liant dates of their annals—their religious reform— 
their ma:ter-piece of dramatic literature—their first 
naval victories, and their discoveries in the New World. 

This reign was rendered still more illustrious by 
its connection with the one that followed. In vain 
James I. inherited the same statesmen and captains 
that had governed or fought in the preceding reign ; 
in vain was he a legislator, theologian, and, in his life 
time, surnamed the Solomon of the West; in vain was 
he the patron of Ben Jonson; in vain. did he write 
poetry and tolerably good prose ; in vain did he found 
colonies in the New World ; every thing that flourish- 
ed in England during the first twenty-five years of 
the sixteenth century, but served to increase the 
glory of Elizabeth's reign. 

James experienced the disadvantages arising from 
a commun appearance, plain manners, and a vulgarity 





which could be perceived even in his cultivated 
mind. The court is a theatre in which the people, 
for the illusion of the scene, desire that the principal 
actor, at least, should sustain the appearance and 
dignity of his part. James had, however, the good 
fortune to find in his wife a much better representa. 
tive of royalty than himself; Anne of Denmark was 
remarkable for her beauty and wit. She sometimes 
took a share in the government, but she ruled by 
kindness rather than authority. Permitting the king 
to attend to his studies and the pleasures of the chase 
at Thebalds, she introduced into her court at Green. 
wich, fully and diversion, and, thereby, drew around 
her the most gallant courtiers and all the beauties of 
England. Certain manuscripts, left by her contem. 
poraries, which have since been published, treat with 
severity some acts of levity, committed by the queen 
and her ladies of honor: we read in them, “These 
ladies indulged in intoxication, superstition, and love.” 
There is, however, much exaggeration in this posthu. 
mous slander. We find no proof that the seeno of 
intoxieation described by Sir J. Harrington, the wor- 
thy godson of Elizabeth, occurred frequently. As to 
superstition, the belief in witheraft, entertained by 
Anne of Denmark and her ladies of honor, was cx- 
cusable, since the king had written a large volumo 
to prove the existence of sorcerers, and the great 
Bacon doubted the miracles of Alchymy. As to 
leve, the queen certainly did not reprove, with the 
jealous severity of Elizabeth, those of her ladies who 
forgot their duty; but that she favored licentious 
manners, would be a slanderous invention I could not 
defend with the same zeal nor confidence the honor 
of all the duchesses and countesses that ornamented 
the {étes at Greenwich. 

The sixteenth of June, 1616, there was a private 
party in the apartments of the queen. Anne was 
discoursing familiarly with her ladies of honor, who, 
in turns, endeavored, by their agreeable conversation 
and the recital of some new anecdote, to please her 
majesty. Each one desired to be most lively; and 
never did lady Douglas, lady Cecil, lady Lennox, and 
lady Clifford appear so happy. It is true that the 
favorite of the moment, lady Georgina Arundel alone 
seemed, from time to time, to forget herself, and to be 
unusually melancholy ; the others were not long in 
remarking it, and the queen said, in a low voice, to 
lady Clifford, “ Pity poor Georgina; I know what dis- 
tresses her—she is another Ariadne, who could not 
succeed in keeping Thesans near her.” Lady Clifford 
would have delighted in discovering the name of this 
perfidious lover; for it was a secret which had not 
yet reached her ears. At this moment, however, & 
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page entered; and, after having saluted the queen 
gaid that captain Smith entreated her majesty to grant 
him an interview. “Captain Smith!" said Anne of 
Denmark ; ** he has already taken leave of the king, 
and | thought he was in the bay, or, at least, on the 
road to Plymouth. Let him come in, however; we 
must not refuse any thing to the bravest admiral of 
our navy. 
ing glance on the circle around her, and, she, alone, 
eived that one of her ladies had changed color 


In speaking thus, ihe queen cast a search 


pe re 


' and that all were more or less agitated. 


“Captain Smith but rarely visits the court of 
Greenwich,” said lady de Vere. 

“Jf her majesty would not be displeased,” replied 
lady Clifford, “ we would entreat him to relate to us 
one of his voyages.”’ 

«| should prefer,” continued lady de Vere, “ that 
her majesty would demand one of his voyages in 
Transylvania.” 

« And I,” said lady Douglas, “his captivity among 
the Turks, from which he was delivered by a Sultana.” 

“[ must confess,” said lady Oxtord, “that I am 
anxious to hear his adventures in France, where 
Madame Chanoye taught him so soon to forget the 
bad treatment he had received from the cursairs who 
conducted him to Rucheile.” 

“In his numerous adventures among the savages 
end pagans in Europe, as well as in America or 
Tartary,” said lady Clifford, “it appears that the 
captain has always had the good fortune to find some 
protecting fairy.” 

“In fine, they pretend that the captain,” added 
lady Lennox, “ has the power of pleasing the ladies 
What do you think, lady Arundel—you, who are 
acquainted with him?” 

“[ would have him reveal to us his secret,” said 
the. queen, who thus evaded the reply that lady 
Arundel would necessarily have been obliged to 
make; “ but, silence, ladies; here he comes.” 

The captain was introduced. 

Every eye was fixed on him; but if he perceived 
the curiosity that he excited, he did not show the 
least embarrassment ; not that he could be accused 
of a foolish presumption; with him it was only 
the effeet of a noble simplicity. He was appa- 
tently about thirty-five or six years of age; al 
though so young, he had a life of adventures to 
relaie; his face, although sunburnt, was handsome ; 
he was above the middle size, slightly bent, and 
inclined @ little to. the right in walking, in con 
sequence of a wound; in other respects he was 
well made, grave, and dignified. As a seaman, he 
had no rival in England, except Drake and Walier 
Raleigh; bat his adventures on the continent were 
not less celebrated than his maritime campaigns, 
having combated the Turks and Tartars before mea- 
suring his strength with the Spanish corsairs. Since 
the disgrace of Raleigh, England relied on him fur 
the continuance of her discoveries and conquests in 
America. : 

“ We thonght you were already on board your ves- 
tel,” said: her majesty; “but I am not less delighted 
% see a ye What is your business with us !—let me 


warn you beforehand, that these ladies have, in their 
turn, a favor to ask of you.” 

“[ have ever been anxious,” said the captain, “ to 
prove the activity of my zeal for the execution. of the 
commands of my sovereign; but I trust that his ser- 
vice and the glory of England will not suffer, if I beg 
of your majesty to intercede with your royal husband 
ior my longer stay in London. In deferring my depar- 
ture, I wish to repay a personal debt, and particularly 
désire to prepossess in the king’s favor, a woman, 
who has not only saved my life, but has also shown 
such devotion to the interests of his majesty’s sub- 
jects in America, that it would add much to his 
glory and that of Great Britain, to receive her with 
ithe honor due to her rank as well as her services.” 

“ Your request relates, then, to a woman?” said the 
queen. 

“ Yes, madam, to a king’s daughter, who has crossed. 
the ocean to judge for herself of the truth of all she 
has heard of English power and generosity. I solicit 
for this Indian princess a reception worthy of her and 
of Great Britain. It is the young and beautiful Poca- 
hontas, daughter of the king Powhatan, who, with 
one of her father’s counsellors, has arrived at Ply- 
mouth, and probably is, at this moment, in Brentford. 
in the absence of your royal husband, | have recourse 
‘o your majesty fur orders respecting the reception of 
the noble stranger.” 

“ Your request,” said the queen, “is that of a faith- 
ful admiral. J have already heard of this beautiful 
savage. The necessary orders shall be despatched 
to-morrow, and nothing wanting to acknowledge the 
services rendered to our subjects.” 

“T have taken the liberty,”’ continued the captain, 
handing ber majesty a roll of paper, “ to write, in the 
furm of a memorial, an account of what the daughter 
of Powhatan has done for us, that your majesty may 
fully understand her claims.” 

“ We will read this narrative with interest,’ replied 
the queen, “ for we know that captain Smith handles 
the sword and pen wiih equal facility. Since the sub- 
ject of this memorial is connected with one of the 
most imporiant incidents of his eventful life, here is a 
favorable opportunity of relating it to us. Behold, cap- 
tain, an audience ready to listen to you, for, without 
knowing what business brought you here, these ladies 
entreated me to set this price upon the favor that 
would be granted you.” 

“It is rather a long recital, madam,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“ No matter,” replied Anne, “you must not refuse 
so trifling a request.” 

The captain seated himself near her majesty. As 
he was beginning his recital, lady Effingham, the 
most learned of the queen's ladies, and, who had had 
the honor of conversing with queen tlizabeth, whis- 
pered to lady Arundel that the present scene reminded 
her of that passage in the Eneid in which Eneas re- 
lates his adventures to the queen of Carthage. Lady 
Arundel only replied to this classical remark with a 
smile, reserving all her attention fur the narrative: of 
the captain, who began in the following words: 
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“ We had several times experienced how difficult it 
was to maintain a lasting peace with the Indians, who 
were daily recovering from the terror formerly in 


spired by our arms—but, happily for us, an English | 


city at length rose on the peninsula of the Chesapeake, 
and our colonists could henceforth find within its ram- 
parts an asylum secure from the attacks of the ene- 
my. I soon found, however, that much skill was ne- 
- Cessary to prevent the return of those internal dissen- 
sions, which had already proved more fatal to us than 
the tomahawk and arrow of the natives. But, until we 
received reinforcement from England, we could not 
hope, considering the smallness of our number, to ex. 
tend our limits beyond the James river—for we have 
also given to the river which flows near Jamestown, 
the name of our gracious sovereign. In the mean- 
time, our fortifications being completed, in order to 
occupy these men, whose impatience incessantly urged 
them to some new conquest or discovery, I sent every 
day a different detachment from the garrison, some- 
times in one direction, sometimes in another, but al- 
ways with the express charge to keep in a body, and 
never to venture too far. I was, unfortunately, the 
first to deviate from this rule. One day, in exploring a 
river till then unknown, and being accompanied by 
two soldiers only, a body of Indians fell suddenly upon 
us, removing at once all hope of retreat. Their yells 
of war soon convinced us of the fate we were to ex 
pect. We did not wait to be attacked, but, after le- 
velling more than ten of these savages, my compan- 
ions fell, and I remained captive; the conquerors, 
overjoyed that not a drop of my blood had been spilt 
in the combat, destined me to a slower and more cruel 
death. They immediately tied me to a tree, and 
seemed, by their fierce looks, to enjoy already the 
spectacle of my dying agonies; but, as they were 
preparing to strip me, I drew, as if by inspiration, my 
mariner's compass from my pocket. This instrument, 
which the Indians were entirely unacquainted with, 
atiracted at once their attention. The continual mo- 
tion of the magnetic needle, the reason of which they 
could not understand,excited their utmost astonishment 
They thought, without doubt, that I was a magician ; 
and, after some consultation, decided that I should be 
conducted to their sovereign. I owed, therefore, the 
suspension of my death to this faithful guide, which 
has never yet deceived the mariner. 

“ These savages dragged me in triumph to Pawhman- 
rie, their capital town; but, before arriving there, we 
passed through several villages inhabited by the sub- 
jects of Powhatan, who, in every instance, treated me 
with kindness. They served me abundantly at their 
hour of repast—but I noticed, as a bad omen, that they 
never allowed me to eat with them, for fear of con- 
tracling some tie of affection with me. 

“ Powhatan, who reigned then, and is still reigning 
over these people, keeps under arms more than three 
thousand warriors. He lives in the midst of savage 
pomp and grandeur. Two hundred soldiers form his 
body guard; at the four angles of his palace are 
placed, night and day, four sentinels, within arrow. 
shot of each other; every half hour, the captain on 
duty makes a peculiar noise, passing rapidly one of his 





——__ 
fingers over his lips, to which each sentinel] is obliged 


io reply. Such is the military discipline in the palace 
of Powhatan. 

“ Pawhmanrie, his capital city, consists of a hundre; 
huts, made of mats, with low roofs, resembling jc 
cottages of Ireland and Scotland. At my approach 
all the inhabitants came out of their dwellings, men, 
women, and children, and began to dance in a ring 
with the warriors, assuming a thousand grotesque ges. 
tures. These Indians paint themselves in differen, 
modes; and they wear on their head, by way of orrg. 
ment, a bird made of straw, with thé wings atlache; 
to their ears, from which hang a white shell or a bro; 
plate. 

“IT was introduced into the assembly room of Poy. 
hatan,a room one hundred and eighty feet wide. The 
prince was sitting before the fire, clothed in racevo) 
skin, At his right and left hand were two young gi:\s 
from fifteen to sixteen years of age. Several other |». 
dian women, who were standing against the ws 
passed, from time to time, through the ranks cf guards 
their heads surmounted with feathers, and their nec\s 
ornamented with lung chains of shells. 

“A general cry arose when I entered; an India 
woman, of the royal blood, brought me water to was) 
my hands, and another a tuft of feathers to dry them 
After this ceremony, they conducted me to a hut, in 
which I was to be guarded during the night. [| then 
learned that the juggler’s who had been consulted, 
put off my trial till the next day, when they were i 
ascertain whether I was a magician like themselves, 
and if my death would be unfavorable to the nation 

“The ceremony commenced at day-break by making 
a large fire in the cabin in which I had passed the 
night, and spreading out two mats, on one of which | 
was ordered to sit. All my guards then went o 
and a juggler of gigantic stature entered the hut. Ilis 
body was painted black; his head-dress was composed 
of the skins of serpents and weasels, whose tails, tied 
together, formed a sort of hoop; this singular ors 
ment was completed by a crown of feathers. He bed 
in his hand a small bell. After distorting his body 
in various ways, he began his invocations in a sien\o- 
rian voice, tracing, at the same time, a circle of flour 
around the fire. When he had finished, three o/ his 
comrades, tattooed and ornamented like himself, came 
skipping in, followed by three others, equally hideou: 
fo my great annoyance, they all sat down oppor 
me, and struck up u song, accompanied by their be!'s 
This disagreeable music at length ceased, and ‘ue 
chief juggler put five grains of corn on the grou 
he stretched out his arms and hands with such \ 
lence as to cause the perspiration to gush from 48 
body, and his veins to become excessively swol'¢!; 
patting three more grains of corn on the grouud, 0! 
some distance from the five, he made an oration, and 
repeated the same cxercise till there were three Cr 
cles of corn around the fire. In the meantime, bs 
associates, renewing their horrible contortions, took @ 
bunch of sticks, and, in repeating the stanza of each 
oration, put one of them between every circle of corm. 
They neither ate nor drank till night, when a copious 
repast was brought them, to which they did honor, aud 
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[| thanked heaven for not being excluded from this 
Jast act of their exorcism.” 

« Jn truth,” said the queen, interrupting the captain, 
«] wish Ben Jonson was here; he was complaining 
yesterday of having no more ideas. I should like to 
have him introduce this scene into one of his mas 
querades, in the form of a diversion of the Indians.” 

“] confess,” continued captain Smith, “that this 
diversion, as your majesty calls it, appeared to me ra. 
ther long; and, to increase my fatigue, the jugglers 
kept it up three days in succession. I understood, 
from a slight knowledge of their language, that the 
circle of flour signified America; the circles of corn, 
the ocean; and the sticks, my own country. The re- 
sult of their invocations was that no witchcraft could 
protect my life, and the council of the king having 
assembled, it was resolved that I should be put to 
death. The sachem Opechacanou, who arrived at 
Pawhmanrie the day before, and had recognized in 
me the chief of the English, strengthened this resolu 
tion. 

“T should have conjectured my fate had it not been 
announced to me, from the kind and compassionate 
words of all those (the women especially) who, till 
the day of execution, came to gaze on me. I receiv 
ed from them many proofs of sympathy, such as fruit, 
flowers, and honey, which, had | been in the east, | 
might have taken fur emblems of a still more tender 
sentiment; but I did not imagine, when the day o/ 
execution arrived, that I had been an object of the 
utmost concern. ‘They have caressed me,’ thou ght 
I, ‘like a lion in his cage; and free, I would fill them 
with terror. I prepared myself, therefore, to die 
bravely. The fatal moment having arrived, my guards 
conducted me, in presence of Powhatan, to the public 
place, in the midst of which was a large stone where- 
on I was te be furced to place my head, and at some 
distance stood two savages, armed with clubs, who 
were to split my skull. ‘The guards closed around 
me. Having extinguished within me the regret tha 
I was unable to die in battle, [ bade a mental farewell 
to my mother, my mistress, my vessel and my country, 
and then occupied myself with the world to come. 
My head was placed upon the fatal stone—the clubs 
were lifted over me—I had closed my eyes—when, 
after a piercing cry, which appeared to be the signal 
of my death, I felt an arm encircle me, and, on open- 
ing my eyelids, perecived, close beside me, a face 
which, for an instant, 1 believed to be that of my 
guardian angel, come to conduct me into the next life 
It was a young girl, fairer than the Indians generally 
are, with hair that fell loosely on her shoulders, and 
of a beauty that was not impaired by the usual orna- 
ments of her people. I recognized in her the daugh- 
ter of king Powhatan, Pocahontas, wo had searcely 
reached her fourieenth year, God, who was watch 
ing over me, had, without doubt, excited in her so ar. 
dent a compassion fur the captive, that, having in vain 
entreaied her father to spare me, she had come to 
throw herself between the executioner and myself, to 
shield my body with her's, and to expose her head to 
the blow that was intended for mine. 

“ What had been refused her prayers, could not be 





denied to her courage. Nantaquons, brother of Po- 
cahontas, as beautiful and generous as his sister, lung 
himself at the feet of Powhatan, who, ] should have 
said, in consenting to my death, had yielded to the 
cruel and perfidious representations of the sachem 
Opechacanou ; a part of the people declared them- 
selves in favor of Pocahontas, and I was saved. The 
executioners retired—the king ordered my fetters to 
be broken. ‘Thou art free,’ said he; ‘as yet, thou 
hast only been our captive, wilt thou now become our 
guest?’ We have treated thee as an enemy; give us 
time to entertain thee as a friend.’ From this moment 
[ was the guest of Powhatan. I remained some days 
longer in his capital, and it was not till after having 
sworn a treaty of alliance between him and the Eng- 
lish, that I set forth on my return to Jamestown. In 
taking leave of Pocahontas, she said to me—‘ What- 
ever circumstances may transpire, remember that the 
English have in me a faithful friend.’ 

“ Unfortunately, we soon had need of her protec- 
tion; for, on my arrival at Jamestown, I found that 
this colony, a short time before so flourishing, had now 
become a hospital, in which hunger and disease were 
struggling for the few remaining inhabitants. We 
must all have perished, had not Pocahontas obtained 
from her father provision enough to serve us until we 
should receive a fresh supply from England. She 
came in person to see that her orders were fulfilled, 
and dressed, with her own hand, the wounds of a 
suldier who had been pierced by an Indian's arrow. 
She acquainted us with the virtues of many plants, 
among which was the root that cures the bite of the 
rattlesnake. I do not know whether it was her father 
who employed through policy, the will of heaven that 
made her an instrament of protection to us, or her 
wonderful attachment for our nation; but as soon as 
the least danger threatened us, she was always near 
to caution or protect. One night, not knowing that 
some of our men had given Powhatan a just cause of 
resentment, I was bivouacking with only eighteen 
Englishmen, in the skirts of a forest. We fell asleep, 
without any other shelter than that of the trees. I 
was suddenly roused by a gentle pressure on the arm, 
and on raising my head, perceived, by the light of the 
racon, a figure bending over me. It was Pocahontas. 
‘When thou sleepest,’ said she, ‘ place better thy sen- 
tinels; it is not on the cast, but on the west that they 
should have aneye. In two hours a body of three 
hundred Indians are coming :o surround and massacre 
you. Opechacanou is at their head.” To give me 
this intellizence, Pocahontas had braved alose the 
dangers of the night, and the depths of the forest. — 
We arrived at Jamestown before daybreak, and the 
vengeance of Opechacanou was once more averted. 

« Nor was this the last time that she rendered us 
her assistance; for, notwithstanding my precautions 
and the zeal of Pocahontas, the peace was frequently 
troubled, sometimes by the resiless suspicion of the 
Indians, and sometimes by the imprudent attacks of 
the colenists on their people. 

“ There are certain plants in Virginia, the fruit of 
which have a peculiar property. A number of our 
soldiers, who had just repulsed a body of Indians, ate 
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the apples of one of these plants, and were immediate- 
ly seized with a kind of madness. Like the compan. 
ions of Ulysses, when they had drunk of the cup of 
Circe, forgetiing that they were men, some flung them- 
selves with violence on the ground, or climbed to the 
tops of trees—some laughed and capered about, whils! 
others sank into a state of lethargy. They no longer 
thought of home nor chief. But, during six days wan- 
dering in the forests, and the poison having subsided 
they returned to Jamestown, their banner as well as 
the trophies of their late victory being lost. Fortu- 
nately the zeal of Pucahontas was not less occupied 
with our honor than our safety. At the moment thai 
these soldiers were to be punished for their desertion, 
she brought back their colours from the woods. 

“ When the explosion of a barrel of gunpowder had 
nearly deprived me of life, it was Pucahontas that 
watched beside my sick bed, and, by her songs and 
conversation, shortened the most painful moments ot 
my illness; and since I have left America, from 
which [ did not expect to be so long absent, she has 
still continued to protect the colony. ‘ Your compan- 
ions,’ said she, on parting with me, ‘ are my brothers,’ 
She prefers this adopted family to her own nation; is 
always ready to pardon their faults, and has frequently 
served as a ransom for them. Yes, most gracious 
queen, for three years, it is she that has been the 
means of preserving Virginia; and her visit to Eng: 
land is not prompted by curiosity, but from a desire of 
becoming more intimately acquainted with the man- 
ners of our people. 

“As yet I have never asked a favor, neither of 
the king nor any private individual; but the extraor- 
dinary zeal and services of this princess. her rank, vir- 
tue, and simplicity, make me bold to entreat your ma- 
jesty to receive and entertain her with the respect 
that she very justly deserves.” 

Captain Smith pronounced these words in an ear 
nest tove, and the queen, moved by his manner, said 
in return, “Captain Smith, I declare with pleasure 
that of all the services rendered us by Pocahontas 
the greatest, in my opinion, is that of having merited 
the gratitude ofso faithful and valiant a subject of the 
king. Therefore, to express my regard for her, I will 
appoint you to go to Brentford to receive her on her 
arrival,and bring her to our court. Yes, captain, my 
coach shall be at your service to-morrow, and, in wait- 
ing your return, we will prepare fur the daughter of 
Powhatan, the deliverer of captain Smith, a reception 
which will prove to her that the English are neither 
ungrateful nor a forgetful nation.” 

In speaking thus, Anne extended her hand towards 
the captain, who, kneeling, pressed it to his lips; and 
saluting the ladies of honor, took leave of her ma- 
jesty. 

“In truth,” said lady Clifford, “1 could scarcely re- 
frain from tears in listening to this recital; I am sorry 
that the captain withdrew so hastily; [ should have 
questioned him about this savage princess, fur it ap- 
pears to me that he has not related all.” 

“To have satisfied your curiosity, ladies,” said the 
queen, “ our brave admiral would have been obliged 
to reveal his most impurtant secrets. But let us occupy 








ourselves with the promise made concerning the [p. 
lian princess. I hope you will all assist me in pay. 
ing her our debt of gratitude as well as that of th, 
captain.” 

“Without doubt,” said lady Clifford ; “I wish 1) 
accompany her to London, and enjoy her surprise on 
first beholding the public buildings—to the ball, the 
theatre, every where.” 

“How much I should like to be present at her jo. 
troduction to the court,” said lady Douglas, smiling. 

“TI am very certain,” replied her majesty, “ that 
she will be less embarrassed than certain Scotch },. 
dies, the first time they made their appearance at 
Greenwich or Whitehall.” 

Lady Douglas, as a true Scotch woman, would have 
replied to this sarcasm against her country women, but, 
ata sign made by the queen, they understood that the 
-oiiée was not to be prolonged—and all the ladies re. 
tired except lady Georgina Arundel, who, at a look 
irom her majesty, remained wiih her. 

“Well! my dear Georgina,” said Anne of Denmark, 
“why this melancholy countenance? You see tha! 
captain Smith, so anxious to return to Virginia a few 
days ago, has offered a new pretext for delaying his 
departure. 

“Ah!” exclaimed lady Arundel, “were your ms 
jesty to speak seriously, you would say that my suspi- 
cions do not arise from a foolish jealousy, and that it 
was not glory alone that urged captain Smith to re. 
turn to the New World.” 

“ What, Georgina! do you think that the captain is 
in love with the Indian princess, and that she loves 
him? Do not be unjust, but wait at least till you see 
this pretended rival.” 

“1 will wait,” replied lady Arundel, “since your 
majesty desires it; but you will pardon me for ender 
voring to know the cause of so tender a devotion on 
the one hand, and of so ardent a gratitude on the 
other.” 

“We may discover it quickly, from a girl £0 ariless 
and so young,” said the queen. 

“ What would I not give to be an invisible spects- 
tor of the first interview between them?” 

“ You, doubiless, are jealous, my dear Georgina, but 
( hope you will be the first one to laugh at this alarm 
sv hastily conceived. The captain, I am sure, will 
confide his princess to your care, Farewell, my deat 
Georgina, and remember, before extinguishing your 
lamp to-night, the words of Othello concerning the 
green eyed monster;” and, with these words the 
queen dismissed her favorite from her presence. 


The crowd, noisy and riotous, stopped before an inn 
at Brentford, the sign of the Crown and Anchor; wo- 
men, children, citizens, peasants, sailors, with eyes 
fixed ou the balcony of the inn, exclaim, “ Let us see 
the savages; tell them to show themselves!” “ Look,” 
said one, “ there is the princess at the window.” “Oh 
no,” reptied another,“ it is Cicely, the waiting maid ; 
the princess, although an Indian, is not so yellow-""— 
“See! there is the old Pagan in his cloak of bear-skin. 
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Bat no, it is the groom, Tom. Get along with you 
Cicely; begone, Tom, and bring out the savages! le: 
ussee the savages!” And as the savages were in no 
hurry to appear on the balcony, the crowd, becoming 
more turbulent and impatient, were already preparing 
to throw stones at the windows of the hotel, when a 
sailor, who was looking towards the road that led to 
London, perceived a coach at some distance—ii 
stopped at the entrance of the town. A marine officer 
in uniform, alighted. “ Holloa there! Frank, here 
an old acquaintance of ours,’ 
his companions, who was at that moment in the aci 


said the sailur to one of 


of bunching, rather roughly, a little rope merchant, 
who had taken the liberty of thrusting himself before 
him. “ Frank, my boy, there is captain Smith.” 
“Captain Smith!” 
jiately through the crowd, and the effect was magi- 
cal; the tumult ceased—every head was turned to- 
wards the London road; they were not less anxious to 


These words spread imme. 


see captain Smith than the Indians, and when he 
passed them, every one saluted him, exclaiming “ Long 
live captain Smith, the brave admiral of old England! 
Huzza! huzza! for captain Smiih! 
forever!” 

The captain passed through the crowd, and entered 
the inn. 


Captain Smith 


CHAPTER II. 


POCAHONTAS IN ENGLAND, 

Tukee years had gone by since captain Smith lefi 
England. He was struck with the change that had 
taken place in Pocahontas. She was tio longer a young 
girl, witha natural arilessness of manners, changing 
rapidly from a smile to a tear, from gayety and mirth 
fo sadness. She had become thoughiful and reserved ; 
snd the elegance of her form, aod regularity of her 
features, not only were developed, but her entire per- 
son bore the marks of that calm and imposing dignity 
which constitutes the true beauty of a perfect woman 
It was this dignity, without doubt, that inspired in 
captain Smith an unlooked for reserve, notwithstand- 
ing the offivial réle that he was deputed to execute to- 
wards the Indian princess. Their first interview. 
therefore, had an air of solemnity, which might have 
been mistaken for coldness, had not captain Smith 
been regarded as the ambassador of the queen, and 
Pocahontas as the daughter of a king, who, befure re- 
cognizing her friend with their former intimacy. 
thould receive from him the marks of respect due to 
her rank. 

“Noble princess,” said captain Smith, “in the ab 
tence of his majesty, the king of Great Britain, the 
queen, informed of all you have done for her subjects, 
will be happy to express to you in person her grati- 
tude for your services. I have preceded some hours 
the envoy who bears you her first presents, and the 
‘ervants of her household will be at your command. 
She awaits you at London, her capital city, to which 





place her majesty has granted me the pleasure of ac- 
companying you.” 

Pocahontas was not far enough advanced in eivili- 
zation to answer the captain in the same Jangnage 
with which he had addressed her; she therefore re- 
mained silent—and to conceal her embarrassments the 
captain was obliged to say, nearly in the same style, 
sume kind things to the counsellor of Powhatan, U1- 
tama. This was a true old savage, a stoic of the de- 
sert, who was charged with a special message from his 
sovereign to captain Smith. Pocahontas, fearing that 
he was about to deliver a formal harangue, which 
had been agreed upon between the minister and the 
king, motioned him to be silent; then recovering her- 
self immediately, she addressed the captain in these 
words : 

“Tam sensible of the compliments of your queen, 
and 1 accept her generous hospitality. I shall first 
thank her admiral, fur having chosen for my guide, 
ihe guest of Powhatan, once a stranger among my na- 
‘ion.as Tam now among her's. I can call you father, 
as Powhatan once called you son!” 

These words, although spoken in pare enough En- 
glish, for Pocahontas had not ceased to cultivate this 
language since the departure of captain Smith, still 
preserved the character of her native idiom. The cap- 
tain, not daring to throw aside his reserve, did not no- 
tice at first the affectionate mauner in which these 
words were uttered. “ Princess,” replied he,“ alihough 
honored by your father with the title of son, it is the 
king of England alone that should have the right of 
calling you daughter.” Bat, Pocahontas either dis- 
dainful or ignorant of the artifices of apvlogy, without 
changing the melancholy expression of her counte- 
nance, persisted in her idea, and mingled a gentle re. 
proach with her reply: “I will call you father, and 
you shall call me daughter. You have often assured 
me that I should find a second home in your country ; 
but it was to see you alone that I came here—you 
only can preserve friendship between your companions 
and the Indians. ‘They told us that you were dead, 
and it was to ascertain the truth of this report that Ul- 
tama and myself determined to visit England, for your 
countrymen tell so many falsehoods that we cannot 
rely on what they say.” 

Smith replied that, so far from forgetting his friends 
in Virginia, he was on the point of setting sail for 
Jamestown, when he received the letter from Ply- 
mouth which announced her arrival in England. 

This explanation produced a smile on the face of 
Pocahontas, which, till then, had worn a grave if not 
melancholy expression; and captain Smith again re- 
cognized that young and artless girl who formerly had 
Their con- 
versation became insensibly less ceremonious. But 
euch is the influence of a first impression, that there 
still existed a mutual reserve between them, that re- 
quired a final explanation —an explanation which nei- 


charmed him with her innocent caresses. 


ther of them was desirous of entering into. 

On arriving in London, Pocahontas was. carried 
away in so rapid a whirlwind of sights, unknown to a 
girl brought up in the forest, that she had no longer a 
moment left to devote to captain Smith ; and, for seve- 
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ral months, the only time allowed her for meditation 
was in the stillness of the night. 

Among the gifis presented to Pocahontas by the 
queen, was a complete suit of female attire; she ac- 
cepted it with pleasure, and adopted the English cos- 
tume immediately, but not without complaining of the 
constraint. She did not refuse, however, occasionally 
to look im the mirror, to examine whether she ap- 
peared as charming in that dress as they would have 
her imagine. But Ultama refused obstinately to 
change his costume, notwithstanding the curiosity 
that he universally excited. 

I cannot describe the various sensations of the two 
savages, for Pocabontas and Ultama did not leave jour- 
nals like captain Smith; but there exist some me- 
moirs that describe their introduction at court, where 
nothing was spared to dazzle the Indian princess; for 
it was, at that time, an epoch of luxury and magnifi- 
cence. Citizens and courtiers endeavored to outshine 
each other by the splendor of their dress; and the 
London merchants, as a reward for the money lent by 
them to the nobles, and even the king, had obtained 
@ cessation of the sumptuary laws, and could now dis- 
play their fortunes in covering themselves with chains 
of gold, jewels, and silk drapery, ornamented with 





pearls. 
The day that captain Smith had the interview with | 
queen Anne, king James was stil] at Oxford, engaged | 
in a theological discussion with the professors of that | 
learned university ; but he returned to the court in | 
order to be present at the solemn introduction of Po- | 
cahontas and Uliama. Sir Walter Scott described be- | 
fore me his costume on that occasion, and [ shall add | 
that his majesty wore, among other jewels, a diamond 
worth 75,000 francs; which diamond he borrowed 
occasionally of Paul Pindar, a rich merchant, who did 
not wish to dispose of it. ‘ Really,” said his majesty, 
on perceiving Uliama, “ here is a savage that would 
terrify any one that has not seen our Scotch highlan- 
ders; but teil him to put aside his battle axe, or toma- 
hawk, as they call it in their jargon.” Then noticing 
Pocahontas, “as for the barbarian princess,” said he, 
“she is certainly very pretty, by St. Andrew! She re- 
minds me of the queen Sheba!’ Whilst his majesty was 
remarking with pleasure, that his courtiers smilingly 
received this last allusion to his own wisdom, in the 
form of a compliment to the Indian princess, the door- 
keeper was endeavoring in vain to disarm Uliama of 
his tomahawk, recollecting well, if even the king 
had not hastened to remind him that his majesty 
never had the courage to bear the sight of arms, in 
consequence of a nervous susceptibility, attributed to 
an accident that happened to his mother during her 
pregnancy. But Ultama persisted in retaining his to- 
mahawk ; and, instead of kneeling to the king, accord- 
ing to the custom, he saluted him in the military man- 
ner of his own country, by flourishing his weapon over 
his head. James, far from admiring this passage at 
arms, grew pale, and trembled; he continued uneasy 
during the remainder of the ceremony, and it was the 4 
queen alone who entertained the guests by the affable 
conversation that she addressed sometimes to Poca- 
hontas, and sometimes to Ultama, who, understanding 
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the English, but not speaking it, had recourse to Poca. 
bontas or captain Smith to interpret the language of 
the queen. His replies were always noble and senjj. 
ble. As for Pocahontas, they were astonished at the 
appropriateness and humor of her discourse, and : 
the facility with which she expressed herself. 

For the first few days, the queen entertained Pocg. 
hontas at Greenwich ; she assisted in one of those al. 
legorical ballets that resembled the ancient mysteries 
more than the fairy masquerades of Ben Jonson, and 
in which the queen loved to play apart. Pocahontas 
appeared to be very much amused, but Ultama de. 
clared that he had been much more diverted a few 
days before at a cock-fight and a naval combat. There 
was a ball, in which the Indian princess consented to 
dance a step peculiar to her own country, and she did 
it so gracefully that she was covered with unanimous 
applause. The ladies of honor took turns in receiving 
her—each one wished to entertain her at least one 
day, and show her to their friends. She was univer. 
sally admired for her simplicity and natural dignity. 
“ Every where,” says Purchas,a contemporary writer, 
who had often seen and conversed with her, “ every 
where she showed herself worthy of being a king's 
daughter.” Purchas relates that the bishop of Lon. 
don, the reverend doctor King, wished aiso to receive 
her at his house, and displayed a considerable degree 
of splendor. Pocahontas was not unwilling to em. 
brace the Christian religion, but Ultama Tomakin be. 
came a firmer Pagan, after the theologian Goldstow 
attempted to convert him. 

“ Well,” said captain Smith to Ultama, “ what ¢ 
you think of old England, since you have seen the ca 


| pital city ; it excels Pawhmanrie, does it not ?”’ 


“Yes; to know the number of its inhabitants 1 
would be necessary to count the stars in the heavens 
and the sands on the sea-shore,”’ replied Ultama, avoid: 
ing giving his opinion of the character of the English 

“ And is your curiosity satisfied ?” 

“They have shown me every thing! temples and 
palaces, vessels and houses ; and yet they have con- 
cealed from me one man.” 

“One man!--and who is he ?” 

“ The king.” 

“ Have you forgotten that I introduced you ty lus 
majesty ?” 

“ Ah!” replied Ultama, laughing, “ that was not tic 
king, but a man who acted the king’s part, and not a 
well even as it might have been acted on the s!o¢e. 
Did you not remark that the sight of my tomahawk 
made him turn pale, and tremble? A true king would 
not be so cowardly.” 

Captain Smith then explained to him the cause 0! 
the involuntary weakness of James, son of Mary Stu- 
art; but the savage still denied that the king was 2 
true monarch. 

“ Do you think,” said captain Smith, “ that the lords 
of the court, the generals, and magistrates, would ¢on- 
sent to your kneeling before a false monarch! Re- 
collect that only a week ago, you dined with his ma- 
jesty, and he was served by the most noble chiefs of 
England.” 

“ Yes,” replied Ultama, “I haye not forgotien this 
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festival, but I did not recognize the king in it. On 
your departure from America, captain Smith, you pre- 
sented Powhatan with a little white dog, and since 
that day he has not made a repast without giving it 
the most delicate morsels. Tell me if the true king 
of Great Britain would have permitted a foreign guest, 
the envoy of king Powhatan, to remain standing in 
his presence ?” 

Captain Smith did not know what reply to make to 
this new inquiry. 

“ Have you,” said he, addressing Pocahontas, “any 
objection to the king ?”’ 

“T should prefer him with the venerable aspect of 
my father, instead of the warlike appearance that Ul- 
tama supposes to be the only virtue of a king.” 

“ Well,” said the captain to himself, “« neither war. 
riors nor women would select our king for a chief of 
the savage nation. I shall take care not to give an 
account of the opinions of these two Indians at the 
court.” 

“ What think you of the queen ?” resumed the cap- 
tain. 

« Ah!” replied Pocahontas. “ she is a queen, indeed! 
both generous and beautiful !” 

“In fine,” said the captain, “ will your account of 
our nation, on your return to America, be an unfavor- 
able one ?” 

“No,” replied she ; “I long to relate to my friends 
the wonders of my adopted country.” 

*] understand,” said the captain, “that your visit 
here is becoming tiresome to you; but be patient: for 
in a few days we will set sait for America” 

A ray of happiness shone on the face of Pocahontas, 
and the hope of leaving England so soon, reconciled 
her to what she had at first fuund objectionable in the 
English character and custom. She good-humoredly 
reproached Uliama for his savage prejudices; and, 
perhaps, if they had a second time asked her opinion 


est king in the world. 

The evening of the day on which this conversation 
took place between the daughter of Powhatan and 
captain Smith, lady Georgina Arundel conducted the 
Indian princess to the Globe Theate. 

The day before, lady Georgina had a private con- 
ference with the queen. 

“T hope,” said her majesty, “ that you are at length 
convineed of the fully of your suspicions? Gratitude 
alone attaches captain Smith to the American princess, 
and glory only recalls him to Virginia; glory, Georgi- 
na, is a rival that, fortunately, a mistress cannot be 
jealous of,” 

“ But,” replied lady Arundel, “ these savages, appa- 
rently so innocent, have aleo their dissimulation, I 
eannot accuse the captain, however, of having de- 
ceived me; but I think he deceives himself in con- 
sidering Pocahontas merely a devoted girl and a daugh- 
ter; and if she were willing to speak, the captain 
would learn two secrets at once—their reciprocal at- 
tachment.” 

“ Will you consent to have recourse to the strata 
gem already proposed ?” asked her majesty. “The 
king has furnished an excellent pretext; he is of opi- 


of James, she would have pronounced him the great- | 


nion that Pocahontas should give a sincere pledge of 
alliance between the Indians and our nation hy wed- 
ding one of our courtiers or officers. They say that 
young Rolfe is in love with her; should we not con- 
sult captain Smith concerning this marriage projected 
by us ?” 

“T confess, madam, that I dare not acquaint captain 
Smith with this stratagem; he is the last person to 
whom I could confide my suspicions.” 

“ This is jealousy, indeed,” replied the queen; “ but 
I still think that you are unjust with regard to our 
brave admiral, Do you not remember the tenderness 
of his last letter?” 

“ Yes; and if you had heard his ardent discourse to 
me this morning, you would be still more his advocate ; 
but I am not so credulous: a lover is eloquent with 
the mistress that he is going to desert, and timid with 
the one that will shortly supplant her. For the last 
week, captain Smith has refused me nothing, conscious 
that in another week he will be far distant from me. 
I am a troublesome creditor, of whom he wishes to be 
disencumbered at any price. As for the beautiful 
savage, she requires very little of him to-day, in the 
hopes of possessing him entirely to-morrow. Never- 
theless, there remain to me many doubts, notwithstand- 
ing all the snares I have set to ascertain the truth of 
this mysterious passion. Sometimes more subtile than 
myself, and sometimes feigning not to understand me, 
Pocahontas has always avoided confessing to me what 
{ am so desirous of having her disclose. I have en- 
deavored, but without success, to ascertain something 
from the frankness of Uliama.” 

“What!” said the queen, “has he also turned a 
deaf ear to all your inquiries? But I am not asto- 
nished, since doctor Goldstow was unable to induce 
him to embrace the Christian faith.” 

“ ]Te not only concealed the secrets of his princess,” 
said lady Georgina, pettishly, “ but if I had not been 
on my guard, I really think that he would have dis- 
covered mine. I havealso ventured, notwithstanding 
the severe ordinances of the king, to consult the sor- 
eeress of Lancaster county, who has come here to 
brave even the funeral pile.” 

«“ And what did she tell you?” said the queen, in a 
whisper. “ Do not fear to confide in me ; I shall never 
betray you to my royal husband.” 

“ Nothing very intelligible, but that mariners were 
| very inconstant lovers, and that there were more pow- 





| erful charms than his in the country of my rival. Oh! 
| since the last sentence against sorceresses has been so 
terribly executed, these poor women have been more 


| obscure. 
| 


1 do not intend to lose, this evening, neither 
a look nor gesture of Pocahontas, whom I am going 
to accompany to the Globe Theatre, where captain 
Smith will join us.” 

« Indeed,” said the queen, “ I should like to be one 
of the company. You must reserve for me a place in 


the corner of your box, where I shall sit incognito.” 
The queen repaired that night to the theatre with 
lady Arundel and Pocahontas. Being already ac- 
quainted with the play, they could read the effec! of 
the scenes on the countenance of the Indian maid, 
who, all attention and curiosity, entered into the scenic 
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illusions with the delight of a person to whem such 
spectacles were entirely novel. 

Shakspeare’s comedy of “ Twelfth Night” was the 
play. The Indian princess was very much interested 
in the plot, but she did not understand very clearly 
the burlesque scenes, fur she found more to be pitied 
than Janghed at in the misfortunes of poor Malvolio, 
who is persuaded that he loves and is beloved. She 


soon identified herself, however, in the character of 


Viola, the young girl whom captain Antonio disem- 
barks on the shore of Illyria, and who, disguised as a 
page, enters into the service of duke Orsino, with the 
hope of one day becoming his bride. During the ce- 
lebrated act in which the pretended page speaks in 
such touching terms of his attachment to the duke, 
lady Arundel could not forbear saying to the queen: 
“See how attentive she is, and how she fears lest 
Viola should betray herself.” 
The play proceeded :— 


Duke. What dost thou know? 
Viola. Too well what love women to men may 
owe: 
In faith they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter lov’d a man 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 
Duke. And what's her history ? 
Viola. A blank, my lord ; she never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask check: she pin’d in thought; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, like patience on a monument, 
Bailing at grief. Was not this love, indeed? 
We men may say more—swear more—but, indeed, 
Our shows are more than will ; for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 


Pocahontas could not refrain from weeping. 

“Will your majesty,” said lady Arundel, “ still per- 
MiBbjn saying that she does not love?” 

‘Captain Smith came late to the theatre. Scarcely 
hed he seated himself in a box opposite the one oc- 
‘cupied by Pocahontas, than captain Antonio came on 


the stage— 


Viola, (to the duke.) Here comes the man, sir, that 
did rescue me. 

Duke. That fece of his I do remember well ; 
Vet, when I saw it last, it was besmear'’d 
As black as vulcan, in the smoke of war: 
A brawiing-¥essel was he captain of, 
Fer stialiow draught, and bulk unprizable : 
With which such seathful grapple did he make 
With the most noble bottom of our fleet, 
That very envy, and the tongue of loss, 
Cried fame and honor on him. 


By a spontaneous movement, unforeseen and unani- 
mous, the pit and boxes, in tarning towards captain 
Smith, applied to him the words of duke Orsino, in 
exclaiming, “ Fame and honor on him.” 

At this moment, Pocahontas forgot the play, and the 





compliment to captain Smith caused a lively enthusi- 
asm to brighten her features. The captain, who was 
forced to reply to this public homage, arose, an+d after 
having saluted the audience, cast a look on the young 
princess, that seemed to say: “It is you, you, who 
saved my life, to whom I am indebted for the pleasure 
of reeciving the glorious acclamations of my country. 
men.” Pocahontas was delighted, but on turning her 
head, she met the menacing look of lady Arundel — 
The queen left the theatre before the play was ended, 
and captain Smith took her place. Pocahontas felt 
her heart beat, in seeing lady Arundel intercept a new 
glance of friendship evidently intended for herself, 
and the familiarity with which she took possession of 
the captain,as if he had been her own property, This 
is the last resource of a woman, who, finding her lover 
escape her, imposes herself upon him whether or no. 
Pocahontas, the poor girl of the desert, was so much 
tronbled that she did not notice, by the embarrassed 
look of captain Smith, that lady Arundel had lost all 
in this desperate game. - 

Never did a night appear longer to Pocahontas than 
that which followed the exhibition which has just been 
described. The cause of her uneasiness may be easily 
imagined. At a very early hour the next morning, 
she shuddered involuntarily on beholding the woman 
who had regarded her with a jealous eye, enter her 
apartment. She expected an explanation, and su. 
moned up all her courage in perceiving on the lips of 
lady Arundel a bitter smile of irony. The latter ad. 
dressed Pocahontas with all the haughtiness of a court 
lady who wished to humiliate a timid rival. 

“ My dear princess,” said she, “I am deputed by 
the queen to deliver you a messoge” 

“ Speak,” replied Pocahontas, coldly. 

“Last evening,” continued lady Arundel, “ the 
queen informed me of a measure that would tend to 
strengthen the ties already established between your 
nation and England. Since you have adopted so will. 
ingly our manners, customs, and faith, her majesty has 
reason to hope that you will accept, from her hand, a 
husband. One of her subjects, an officer, young, brave, 
and handsome, is sincerely attached to you, and in {a- 
vor of his choice, the queen will load him with ho- 
nors.” 

“ And what is the name of this officer?’ demanded 
Pocahontas. 

“ Sir James Rolfe, son of the lieutenant of captain 
Smith, whom the queen inteads appointing governor 
of Jamestown.” 

“ Does her mjesty think,” replied Pocahontas, “ that 
the daughter of her ally, Powhatan, has visited Lon- 
don but to find a husband ?” 

“ Yes; this was the first thought that occurred to 
her majesty and all the ladies of honor, on hearing of 
your arrival in England.” 

“Indeed?” said Pocahontas; “ but your country- 
men, in their many wars with my nation, have not 
destroyed all our warriors,” 

“ They even pointed out the man that you had come 
in search of,” replied lady Arundel ; “and all our la- 
dies of honer conceived a violent jealousy for the gra- 


titude that you inspired in captain Smith.” 
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“All?” demanded Pocahontas. 

« Yes, all,” replied lady Arundel, “and one in par- 
ticular, who has some claims on the friendship of the 
captain.” 

« And is it to secure him for this lady that the queen 
of England is so desirous of choosing a husband for 
Pocahontas? ButI thank her for her generous inten- 
tions with regard to the son of lieutenant Rolfe.” 

“ Do you consent, then, to become his wife?” 

“| first demand his promotion,” replied Pocahontas, 
with dignity ; “ he is the son of a noble mariner, of 
the faithfal lieutenant of captain Smith. He is, as 
you have said, young, brave, and handsome; and | 
should be happy to prove to his father that I am not 
ungrateful for his attentions to me during our voyage 
from Jamestown to Plymouth. As for the lady who 
loves captain John Smith enough, without doubt, to 
accompany him to Virginia, and to abandon for him 
her home and country, go tell her, madam, that Poca- 
hontas will not dispute her place on board the admi- 
ral’s vessel.” 

In consequence of an explanation which took place 
the day before between captain Smith and lady Arun- 
del, it was the intention of that lady to distress her af. 
flicted rival as much as possible ; but the pride of Po. 
cahontas humbled her so much, that she left the room 
more confused than triumphant at an interview, the 
consequences of which her jealousy and malice had not 
considered, neither with regard to herself, nor the 
unfortunate Indian girl. 

The next day, Ultama, on visiting Pocahontas, found 
her occupied in writing—for this child of the de- 
cert, not content with merely satisfying her curiosity, 
had made rapid progress in all the branches that could 

‘ornament her mind, and enlighten her understand. 
ing. 

“Good news!” exclaimed Ultama, “good news; 
captain Smith set out this morning for Gravesend, in 
order to hasten the refitting of the third ship of his 
squadron, and before new moon we will be on the 
ocean. Oh! the more I see of this city and its pala- 
ces, the more I long to be restored to my native fo- 
restsand wigwams. In all these edifices, of which 
the people are so vain, I feel a want of air; and the 
weight of the stone, with which they are constructed, 
ison my heart.” 

“In your extreme impatience to return home, Ulta- 
ma,” asked Pocahontas, “could you depart without 
ine ?”” 

“My impatience,” replied he, “ would never urge 
me to that step, for did [ not promise Powhatan to 
bring back his daughter ?” 

“ Well,” said Pocahontas,” make an oath to me that 
nothing shall prevent you from restoring me to my fa- 
ther, living or dead, in — robes, or in ray 
coffin ?” 

“{ do swear! but why this oath? What danger 
threatens you, Pocahontas? Do you fear some new 

‘reason like that of captain Argal, who detained you 
on board his vessel till your father paid your ran- 
som ?”” 

“ No,” replied she, “ but do not accuse captain Ar- 
gal of treason. I could have escaped at the time | 








appeared to be a captive ; for it was myself that made 
that agreement with him, in order to prevent Powha- 
tan from giving Opechacanou the liberty of putting to 
death our prisoners. I have not, at the present mo- 
ment, any more fear of being retained by the English 
against my will, than I had on the former occasion. 
I only dread the idea of being forgotten when I no 
longer shall have a voice to make, a second time, the 
same request of my father—and when I shall not 
have the strength to raise my arms towards the 
ocean.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Ultama; “in 
less than a week we shall be on our way to our na- 
tive land.” 

“In lees than a week I shall be dead, Ultama; but 
remember your oath. What I have just written is to 
solicit a last favor of captain Smith. I do nct now re- 
quire him to reciprocate the love of Pocahontas ; to 
accept the offers of Powhatan, who, braving Opecha- 
eanou, would have rendered his son-in-law more pew- 
erful than himself; no, all I desire of him is to give 
my coffin a place ia his vessel, inorder that my father 
may not think that Ihave been detained by the Eng- 
lish, and that Opechacanou may not have another 
pretext for renewing a war so fatal to both na- 
tions.” 

There was something so melancholy in these words, 
and the tone in which they were uttered, that Ultama 
hid his face in his hands to conceal his tears. Pocahon- 
tas pursued, “Jf captain Smith should refuse me this 
favor, which I think he cannot do, then, Ultama, you 
will perhaps obiain it of lieutenant Rolfe, by telling 
him it was on my account that the queen of England 
appointed his son governor of Jamestown; but if he 
should refuse also, then you will procure itofan Eng- 
lish merchant at the price of all the jewels and orna- 
ment given us by the queen and captain Smith.” 

“ But,” said Ultama,“ what makes you anticipate 
soneara death? What fatal warning have you had 
since yesterday ?” 

“Listen to me,” continued Pocahontas ; “ before 
leaving Pawhmanrie, I wished to bid farewell to our 
Gods; in going, for the last time, to the altar of Quis- 
ocan, to deposit a collar of shells beside the one sent 
there by my dying mother, I met old Oatalissi, chief 
of the conjurors, who, afier vainly attempting to dis- 
suade me from my fatal voyage, in representing all the 
dangers to which I was exposed, by my youth and in- 
experience, among a people opposed to our religion, 
said tome: ‘A time may come, my daughter, when, 
to escape violence, injustice, or captivity, your only re- 
source will be in taking your own life. Tere is a ta- 
lisraan more powerful than the perfidy and oppression 
of the white people.’ It was a portion of the poison- 
ous extract in which our warriors dip their arrows, 
most carefully preserved under the transparent gum 
of the persimon. Until yesterday, this talisman had 
been concealed in my belt; yesterday, the moment ar- 
rived to use it—I already feel it freezing the blood in 
my veins!” 

Ultama uttered a mournful exclamation, and said, 
“ Pocahontas, in committing suicide, have you forgot. 
ten that your father will be inconsolate in seeing the 
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corpse of his daughter? When he asks me if I have 
avenged her, and on whom, what shall I answer 
him ?” 

« Faithful friend of Powhatan,” replied Pocahontas. 
“what vengeance dost thou owe me, even were I to 
implore it?” I, who have deserted my country, my 
friends, and my gods—nene! I die with all my love, 
and this love alone has caused my death. Oh! Ulita- 
ma, remember that in dying | have required but one 
promise of thee. I have only to tell thee in what 
place I desire Powhatan to lay the last remains of his 
daughter. At the foot of mount Ussamack, where the 
white men sought in vain for the mine of gold, is a 
grove of hickory and myrile, which, at my request, 
captain Smith protected from the axe of his compan. 
ions. It is there that 1 found him many timee musing 
beside the waters of the Mathapromy, under the thick 
foliage that was gently agitated by the wind. He, far 
from frowning when I thonghtlessly interrupted his 

of conquest and glory, would make me sit down 
beside him, to teach me the words of his native lan- 
guage ; then, when evening began to throw its shades | 
around us, and when the bird we call pocorance, set» 
up the mournful ery which gives the winged visiters 
its name, he would delight in hearing me relate how 
this mysterious and solitary bird lends its voice to the 


will be sweeter in this grove than elsewhere, and | 
am sure that captain Smith, on his retarn to Virginia, 
will repair there again occasionally. When the por. 
rance sings, he will remember my legend, and some. 
times, perhaps, will imagine that it is the soul of Po. 
cahontas that has borrowed, in her turn, the song of 
the bird to speak to him she loved.” 

But already the voice of Pocahontas was growing 
faint, and her last words were drowned in the sobs of 
her father’s friend. These sobs were heard by some 
of the servants that the queen had given the Ameri. 
can princess during her stay in London, and on enter. 
ing her apartment, they ran immediately in search oj 
medical aid. ‘This aid, ineffectual in destroying the 
poison, prolonged its sad effects, for it is related in the 
history of the time, that Pocahontas had three days of 
suffering before she expired. 
y~ Ultama kept his word. Two months after the death 
of the unfortunate American girl, the Indians of Vir. 
ginia descried on Chesapkake bay, the flag of Sir John 

mith ;and when he entered the harbor, they recog. 
nized on the deck the admiral and their brother Ulu. 
a. Every one was astonished at the sadness which 
as universally visible. They asked why Pocahontas 
as not there to salute the shore of her native Jand; 
the coffin of the Indian maid was placed before then, 





lamentations of an American princess who died of a 
unfortunate love. It seems to me that my last slee 


and the rough cheeks of the children of the forest, and 
the sons of the sea, alike were wet with tears. 
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ON PARTING WITH A FAVORITE PICTURE. 


Sy. €- Bs 


Ong longer look, and then, again, farewell! 

So long companion of my wandering way— 

So long attendant on my lonely hours— 

How lovelier, far, when I shall part with thee! 
How oft, sweet, silent friend, whose dreamy eyes 
Still met my own whene’er I turned to thee— 
How often, gazing, have I felt my heart 

Subdued and softened to the quiet tone 

Of thy serenest musing—every care 

Subside in peace, and passion stand rebuked 
Within the presence of those dove like eyes !— 
My wandering thoughts reclaimed, and fancy led 
Back to the fond, believing days of youth, 

When all seem’d such as thou must sure have deen ! 


But eyes like thine grew bright at others’ joy, 
And lips that suffered, plead for others’ woe! 
When youth perennial glowed upon the cheek, 
And beauty was the reflex of the mind— 

The mind all radiant with celestial light— 

The skies themselves were brighter, and the earth 
Enjoyed the influence of a nearer heaven! — 


MIFFLIN, 


ARTIST. 


Which should have fled thee, as from spirits pure 
All evil influence, or as shadows fly 

Before the rising of the radiant day! 

Thou wast—and Guido saw thee, happy, he 
On earth beholding visions of the skies !— 
But happier thus to give to future time, 
Vision no other eyes nor time could see! 
No othes eyes—blest artist!—for in him 
The beauty dwelt that fell on all he saw, 
Which, like the medium of prismatic glass, 
Arrayed creation in a rainbow dress! 


One longer look, and then, sweet face, farewell’ 

Deep in my heart reflected still to live— 

The dream of days forever past reeall, 

And hope of hours—which I have ceased to hope’ 
& 

I would not vulgar eyes should gaze on thee, 

With listless arrogance, nor common lips 

With coarser praises speak thy charms ; 

But she who holds communion with thee now— 

Her’s is a heart te sympathize with thine— 





Blest days, that were not, and that may not be! 
Yet sure thou wast—and loved—and suffered—thou, 
With look too lovely for the taint of earth, 


(Whose lips shall mock the rubie’s of thine own, 
Whose eyes reflect the loveliness of thine)— 
. With her I leave thee—silent friend, farewell! 
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KORNER. 





Tue short but splendid career of Cari Tapones | Danish poet Ochlenschlager, the historian Dippold, 
Korner, the poet-warrior of modern Germany, is not ; who also died young, the pastor Roller, professor Fis- 
a subject of familiar acquaintance to the American, | cher, of the Saxon Ritter academy, and Ernest von 
or, indeed to the English reader. A few of Korner’s | Pfuel, an intelligent and accomplished colonel in the 
fugitive pieces from De Leier und de Schwert, and his | Prussian army, were amongst the friends and private 
celebrated “ Sword Song” have appeared in English | tutors who contributed to form the growing mind of 
garb, and afford conclusive proof of his talents; but | Korner. + 
the versatility of his genius, the depth of his patriotism, When he had attained his seventeenth year, he se- 
ibe brilliancy of his diversified career, and the particu: | lected the art of mining as the maig object of his 
larsof his early death, are unknown to many who boast | future study, with a prospective idea of making it his 
an intimacy with the literature of continental Europe. | profession. Werner, the Counsellor of Mining at 
The memory of Korner is regarded by his countrymen | Freyburg, where Korner commenced his studies, and 
with enthusiastic admiration; and he deserved their | professor Lampadius, with other distinguished men, 
love, fur the entire purposes of his soul were devoted | took much interest in the welfare of the young student; a 
to the well-being of his beloved native land. His | who entered into the practical details of a miner's 
early prospects of a brilliant career were oversha- | life with much enthusiasm, till he was seduced from 
dowed by the clond that hung over Germany during | his laborious path by the temptations offered to his 
the Napoleon war; he forsook his flowery path, and | notice by the auxiliaries, chemistry, geology, and mi- 
darted into the “ steel-driven” battle-field. But the | neralogy. In the practice of these sciences, he soon 
poetry that pervaded his mind burst forth even in the | acquired a proficiency that excited the surprise of the 
hour of danger ; the claims of his country furnished his | professors, and earned him a proportionate fame. 
muse with employment, and several of his choicest Before he had reached his twentieth year, he made 
gems were produced amidst the excitement of the | a pedestrian tour through the Oberlaussitz, in the Si- 
coming fight. He died the death of a warrior, at the | lesian mountains, and made extraordinary additions to 
age of twenty-two, and was buried in the woodland, | his stock of practical experience, besides gaining the 
with the honors of war. friendship of many celebrated men. 

Korner was born at Dresden on the twenty-third of About this time, a serious change came over the 
December, 1791. There was nothing in his early | spirits of young Korner, owing to the violent death of 
youth to indicate a probability of his future eminence | a fellow student to whom he was enthusiastically at- 
eilher as a poet or a soldier; he excelled in the gym. | tached. Schneider was a man of vigorous mind, but 

g uastic exercises of the scheols, and evinced a thorough | of a dark and melancholy temperament, with more 
knowledge of dancing, horsemanship, fencing, and | than a usual share of that superstitious gloom and 
swimming, before he became acquainted with the sub- | morbid fancy which mark the German character. 
ileties of mathematics, which, with history and natural | He exercised a powerful influence over the young and 
philosophy, constituted the course of his serious studies; | ardent Korner, who made him the depositary of his 
he objected to the trouble attendant on a knowledge | secrets, and the partaker of his sorrows and his joys. 
of the tongues, and his hatred of the French language | The friends were skating together, and while dashing 
in particular was obstinate and fixed. He inherited | rapidly along over the surface of the frozen lake, the 
the national partiality to music, and soon became | ice suddenly gave way, and his friend Schneider was 
master of the violin and guitar; he was a skilful| snatched from his side to instant death. Another 
draughtsman ; and delighted in the European pastime | friend, a gay and promising artist, also met his fate at 
of turnery. His father, a Saxon counsellor of appeals, | the same time; and the sight of the senseless bodies of 
associated with the literati of @e day; Goethe and | his dear associates thus suddenly deprived of life pro- 
Schiller were frequent visiters ; and the ballads of the | duced a sad and lasting impression on Korner’s vivid 
latter poet tempted the young Korner to essay his hand | imagination. The tone of his poetical efforts assumed 
in the construction of various humorous verses upon | a melancholy but impassioned aceent ; the light pieces 
local and temporary affairs. Schiller died while | natural to a young poet's pen, were discontinued ; he 
Korner was in his boyhood ; the young poet lost an | produced a series of spiritual sonnets, and con‘em- 
attached and useful friend: but he was surrounded | plated the production of a “Pocket Book for Chris- 
by the choice spirits of the northern climes, and there- | tians,” bat was eventually diverted from his design 

fore suffered but little from the deprivation. The | by the excitement of an active life. 
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He proposed to take a mineralogical tour, on fvot, 
to the Hariz mountains, but was prevented by a slight 
lameness. He removed to Leipzig for the farther pro- 
secution of his studies, and diligently labored in the 
science of botany, and the prosecution of philosophy, 
history, and anatomy. Several incidents occurred, 
during this portion of his life, of a nature peculiar to 
the pursuits of German students in general ; he was 
involved in the quarrels of the two parties, “ Reno- 
misten and Studenten;” he published a volume of 
poems entitled “ Blossoms; suffered severely by a 
tertian fever ; became a member of an A’sthetic society 
(a term invented by Baumgarten, and meaning “ the 
philosophy of beauty,”) joined a lady, a physician, and 
an artist, in producing a little periodical called, “ Tea 
Leaves ;” established a poetical association ; joined 
the Macaria,a social and literary society ; and became 
invelved in quarrels with the superiors by refusing to 
submit to some coercive measures which he declared 

to be unjust. 

After a short residence in Berlin, Korner, at the 
age of twenty, went to Vienna, under a combination 
of favorable auspices. Cheered by the friendship of 
Humboldt and Schlegel, he launched boldly forth into 
the world of letters, and devoted the chiefest portion 
of his time to poetry and dramatic productions. His 
first essays consisted of two one act pieces, in alexan- 
drines, called The Bride, and The Green Domino, both 
of which were acted with much success. He bestowed 
great labor and attention on a historical tragedy 
called Conradin, but never completed it, being aware 
that the nature of the plot would have called forth 
the censor’s interdiction; and Korner wrote for the 
stage, and languished fur the fame attendant upon the 
public's applause. After the production of another 
very successful farce, called The Night Watch, he de- 
termined to devote his pen to subjects of a passionate 
and tragic nature. A tale of Heinrich von Kleist’s 
was, with some alterations, worked up into a drama 
in three acts, called Toni. Soon after followed a ter- 
rific tragic piece, ia one act, called The Expiation. 
He now considered himself prepared to venture on 
the production of the Hungarian Leonidas, Zriny: 
This was followed by an appalling drama, called 
Hedwig, and a tragedy called Rosamund, taken from 
English history. His last dramatic work of a serious 
kind, Joseph Heyderich, was founded on a real incident, 
the self-sacrifice of a brave Austrian subaltern officer, 
who devoted his own life to save that of his lieutenant. 
He still found time, notwithstanding these works, to 
produce three comic pieces, The Cousin from Bremen, 
The Officer of the Guard, and The Governess ; as also 
two operas, The Fisher Girl, or Hatred and Love; and 
the Four Years’ Post, as well as several small poems; 
and he also concluded an opera commenced some time 
before—The Miners. Part of an opera which he had 
written for Beethoven, The Return of Ulysses, was 
also ready, and he had, likewise prepared a multitude 
of plans, both of small and large pieces. 

The whole of his productions experienced a recep- 
tion far beyond his expectations. The public feeling 
showed itself the most enthusiastically at the first re- 
presentation of Zriny. The author was called to appear 


before the audience in person—an honor altogethe; 
unusual in Vienna. But the single voices of certain 
critical judges, the favorable opinion of the judicious 
few, was yet more gratifying to his feelings. ‘Th, 
friendly judgment of Goethe reached him from afar; 
and, by his influence, The Bride, The Green Domino, 
and T'he Expiation were brought out at Weimar, with 
particular care and with eminent success. 

This was the happiest, and notwithstanding the 
brilliancy of his military career, the brighest portion 
of Korner’s life. His father, in the biographical sketch 
prefixed to his collection of poems, published under 
the title of “ The Lyre and the Sword,” terms his go. 
journ at Vienna the fruition of a world of joy. Besides 
the glory of his eminently successful career, and his in. 
timacy with the great literary and the literary great, he 
enjoyed the fascinations of the most refined female 
society, at the houses of the celebrated female poet 
Caroline Pichler and Madame de Pereira. Several 
visits were paid to the country seat of his godmother 
the duchess of Covrland, near Altenburg; and a cer. 
tain fair lady of Vienna, whose name has not transpired, 
conceived a violent passion for the gay poet, and “ en- 
chained him by the charms ef beauty and of soul.” 
In consequence of the success of his “ Zriny,” he was 
appointed poet to the court theatre—a preferment of 
sufficient emolument to ensure him a living income. 

Nothing now remained to bless the favorite of fir. 
tune but the completion of his nuptials with the object 
of his love, who had also endeared herself to the 
bosom of Korner’s father. But the cry of “ Liberty” 
resounded through the land; the presence of the 
French provoked the execrations of the people, who 
refused longer to endure the interference of Napoleon. 
Korner determined to sacrifice his assurance of happ:- 
ness; and devote himself to the deliverance of his 
country, to whom he offered his life, “ crowned with 
the flowery wreaths of friendship, love, and joy.” The 
following extracts from his own tragedy of Zriny en- 
body his sentiments upon the occasion, the tendernes 
and heroism of which demand our approbation. 


JURANITSCH. 
But first I must the greater pledge redeem, 
For which I stand indebted to my country: 
My heart, my love, my feelings, and my thoughts, 
These, my sweet bride, are thine, and shall remain 20 
But what men call their life, the span of time 
That I may breathe within this lower world, 
This is the sole possession of my country! 
My love is all eternal; and on high 
I can be thine, thine undisturb'd, thine only! 
But this high feeling for my native land 
Can finish only with my latest struggle. 
Whate’er I am indebted to my country, 
I can repay it caigMering life, 
And will do so. I'll seek my bride on high, 
And with divinest transports meet her there, 
Since I shall leave no duty undischarged.— 
Fly without me, and think, when you are savod, 
In softest bitterness of tears, on one 
Who loved you once so warmly and so well, 
Yet threw aside his fondest dream of bliss 
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When it eoncern’d the welfare of his conntry! 
Weep’st thou? I pain thee—yet I would not do so; 
Trust me my love is not less warm than thine ; 

Tis this induces me to make the offering. 

That | devote myself to death were littleh— 

My life I oft have ventured in the hazard, 

But that I do so, ’mid such joy and pleasure, 

‘Mid happiness and highest earthly bliss, 

This is the struggle, this deserves the prize— 

My country may be proud of such an offering. 


Major von Lutzow had announced his formation of 
corps of Free Yagers, at Breslau, and at his call, 
specimens of all classes—literati, landholders, artists, 
oficers who had served in the Prussian army, and 
ardent youths of every station in society, flocked to his 
sondard. Korner joined the corps, in the month of 
March, 1813, and was present at the consecration in a 
village church not far from Zobten. A choral hymn 
written by Korner was sung by all present; the vene- 
nble pastor of the place made a powerful address, and 
administered the oath—to spare neither their wealth 
nor their lives for the cause of mankind, of their coun- 
ry, and their religion—and to go cheerfully to victory 
or todeath. The oath was enthusiastically sworn, and 
the good old man fell upon his knees, and implored 
God to shower a blessing on His combatants. Martin 
Luther's soul-moving hymn concluded this imposing 
wlemnity. The Lutzow free corps deserved the good 
opinion of their country ; they were a voluntary asso- 
ciation, but remarkable for their activity, energy, and 
enterprise. Several of these independent yagers made 
avow neither to cut their bair nor their beards till 
they had driven the French out of Germany—a vow 
which they punctually fulfilled. 

Korner’s perfection in athletic exercises, zeal and 
punctuality in the performance of his duty, and joyous 
disposition at the social board, soon rendered him a 
popular member of the yager corps; the post of ober- 
yager (serjeant-major) was bestowed upon him shortly 
afier the formation, and in less than five weeks he 
















his comrades. 

In the hour of danger, the muses smiled on Korner. 
The following version of his beautiful “ war-song” 
demands our utmost praise; it is translated by G. F. 
Richardson, a distinguished German scholar; Lord 
Francis Levison Gower has also given a version of 
the same poem. 










WAR SONG; 
Written on the Morning of the Battle of Danneberg, 
May 12, 1813. 
Darkly dawning, death enshrouded 
Breaks the great, the dreadful day; 
And the sun, all cold and clouded, 
Lights us on our gory way. 
In yon hosts that now assemble, 
Fates of mighty empires lie ; 
And the lots already tremble, 
As they east the brazen die! 
Brethren ! thie hour, as it dawns on us now, 
impels ue to join heart and hand in the vow, 
Ty be trae while we live; to be true if we die! 




















was elected lieutenant by the universal suffrages of | 


Behind us—in the gloom of night, 
Lie defeat, disgrace, and shame ; 
All, wherewith the tyrant might 
Disgrace our nation and our name. 
Our native tongue was all profaned ; 
Our country’s temples overthrown ; 
Our faith destroy’d ; our honor stain’d ; 
And could we weep these glories gone ? 
No! vengeance inspired us to join heart and hand, 
To avert heaven's curse from our loved native land, 
And to save her Palladium, ere yet it was flown! 


Before us—what bright scenes are given ! 
The glorious future’s golden dreams ; 
And see! through opening gates of heaven, 
The lovely light of freedom gleams! 
German arts again shall meet us, 
German songs dispel our gloom ; 
All that’s great again shall greet us, 
All that’s fair again shall bloom. 
But a horrid uncertainty rests on yon strife, 
And though glory’s the prize, yet the stake is life; 
And our victories but hasten us on to the tomb. 


Yet with God we'll seek the field, 
There devote our latest breath ; 
Our lives an offering we will yield, 
And brave thro’ Him the power of death! 
Yes, to save thine ancient glory, 
Fatherland, we'll die for thee! 
Those we love shall tell our story, 
Those our deaths shall render free; 
And the tree of thy freedom immortal shall bloom, 
Even though its fresh branches shall wave o’er our 
tomb, 
Hear, O our country, our offering for thee! 


Turn your looks yet homewards, where 
Love was wont, erewhile, to bloom, 
Ere the tempest of despair 
Swept its blossoms to the tomb! 
And if tears unbidden come, 
Tears disgrace not valor’s eye; 
Waft one kiss to love and home, 
Then commend their cause on high! 
All the fund lips for our safety that pray ; 
All the loved hearts that bleed for us to-day ; 
Comfort and succor them, God of the sky! 


Now, then—fresh to yonder fight, 
Turn with eager heart and brow; 
All of earth has ta’en its fight, 
Even heaven forsakes us now! 
Then let every valiant brother 
Prove himself a hero here, 
True hearts see again each other: 
Now, farewell to all most dear! 
‘Hark! hear ye the shouts and the thunders before ye? 
On, brothers, on! to death and to glory! 





And we'll meet in another, and happier sphere? 


MV te 


Paso 
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The “Prayer during the Bate,” composed upon 
the same occasion, deserves to follow. The transla- 


tion is by the same hand. 


Father, I call on thee! 
While the smoke of the firing envelopes my sight, 


And the lightnings of slaughter are wing’d on their 


flight, 
Leader of battles, I call on thee! 


Father, oh lead me! 
Lead me to vict'ry, or lead me to death! 
Lord, | yield to thee my breath! 

Lord, as thou wilt, so lead me! 


God, I acknowledge thee! 


In the grove where the leaves of the autumn are fad- 


ing, 
As here ’mid the storms of the loud cannonading, 
Fountain of love, | acknowledge thee! 


Father, oh bless me! 
I commit my life to the will of heaven, 
For thou canst take it as thou hast given. 
In life and death, oh biess me! 


Father, I praise thee! 
This is no strife fur the goods of this world ; 
For freedom alone is our banner unfurl'd. 
Thus, falling or conqu’ring, | praise thee! 


God, I yield myself to thee! 
When the thunders of batile are loud in their strife, 
And my opening veins pour forth my life, 

God, I yield myself to thee! 





The free corps distinguished themselves in the war, | 


and Korner, during the second month, was appvinted 


His presence of mind saved his life; he called oy, 
in a loud voice, as if ordering his men to charge, 
“ Fourth squadron, advance!” The enemy dreaded , 
surprise, and galloped back to their comrades. 

Korner past the night in the wood, and, despite the 
pain of his wound, his burning thirst, and utter ey. 
haustion of bodily strength, succeeded in framing the 
beautiful sonnet, of which the following is a transla. 
tion. 


FAREWELL TO LIFE. 


My deep wound burns—my pale lips quake in death. 
I feel my fainting heart resign its strife, 
And reaching now the limit of my life, 

Lord, to thy will I yield my parting breath! 

Yet many a dream hath charm’d my youthful eye . 
And must life’s fairy visions all depart? 
Oh, surely no! for all that fired my heart 

To rapture here, shall live with me on high. 

And that fair form that won my earliest vow, 
That my young spirit prized all else above, 
And now adored as freedom, now as love, 

Stands in seraphic guise before me now ; 

And as my fading senses fade away, 

It beckons me, on high, to realms of endless day! 


Korner, for some time, had been oppressed with sha. 
dows of impending ill aud strange presentiments of 
early death. When he closed his eyes in the dark soli: 
tudes of the wood, he expected to awake no more; the 
numbers of poesy cheered him as he lay, and the lines 
of the above sonnet were so firmly impressed upon bis 
mind that he repeated them to the peagants who disco- 
vered him in the early morning. These men, who bé- 
longed to the province, had been bribed by some of the 
fugitive cavalry to search the wood for a wounded 
officer ; they conducted him, weak from the loss of blood 


adjutaut by Major von Lutz»w, who knew his worth, | to the neighboring village of Gross Zschocher, and 
and wistied his presence on an expedition towards | s, curely secreted him, although the enemies’ troops 


Thuringia which he was about to take, with but three 
squadrons of his cavalry. The French were annoyed 
by the vigilance of these troops, who cut off their 
couriers and their supplies of ammunition. Napoleon 
ordered the destruction of the whole corps, and desired 
his generals to effect this vbject at all hazards; and 
Ordered, as a deterring example to the German volun- 
teers, that nct a man should be left alive! During 
an armistice, which saved the life and fortunes of the 
duke of Padua, the Luizow corps were surrounded 
near Leipzig, at twilight, by a superior force; and 
and when Korner rode iorward to demand an expla 
nation, the commander of the enemy answered by 
striking him with his sword. A general attack was 
made upon the Lutzow cavalry before they had drawn 
a sabre; the major was saved by the Cossacks. and 
fled with the largest portion of his troops to the rigt 
bank of the Elbe, where the infantry of his corps were 
already collected. 

Korner, severely wounded in the head by the com- 
mandiog officer of the enemy, fled to a neighboring 
wood. He bad scarcely time to bind up his wound 
when he perceived a troop of the enemy in full chase. 





were quartered there, and a strict search was made 
by their cavalry for the missing adjutant, who was 
known to have a large sum of money, belonging t 
the Lutzow troops, concealed upon his person. 

His wounds, well tended by a country surged? 
began to heal, and he endeavored to return to his 
friends at Leipzig, but the city was occupied by the 
French, and the concealment of any number of the 
proserived band of the Lutzow corps was forbiddet 
under pam of death. But Korner, aided by wart 
hearted and cool-headed friends, was carried safely 
into Leipzig. and comfortably provided till he wa 
sufficiently recovered to rejoin his corps. After 
perilous travel through a country entirely occupied 
ihe enemies’ troops, and annoyed by the pain of ‘is 
wound, which broke out afresh during his journey, be 
succeeded in joining his frieuds 

On the mght bank of the Elbe, above Hambarg, 
Korner tound the Lutzow tree corps, as part of Gene 
ral von Walmoden’s army opposed to Davoust, wh? 
occupied Hamburg with considerable force. On ‘he 
seventeenth of August the armistice concluded ; aud 
Korner celebrated the re-commencement of hostilive 
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by his celebrated song, called “Men and Boys,” 
which is now considered one of the national songs of 
Germany. We offer a faithful and spirited translation 


of this stirring lyric. 
WAR SONG. 


The nations arise, and the storm is near ; 
Where is the coward who trembles with fear? 
Lives there the wretch who would shrink from his 
vow, 
Who would linger affrighted, and hide himself now? 
O thou art a base and a pitiful wight !— 
No German maid shall thy love requite, 
Nor shall offer the cup, nor the kiss of delight : 
0 no! she will spurn such a wreteh from her sight! 


When we, at the dark and the midnight hour, 
Are awake, and abroad in the storm and the shower— 
Canst thou be contented, in times like these, 
To stretch thy base limbs upon couches of ease ? 
O thou art, &c. 


When the call of the trumpet our ears hath riven, 
And pierced through our souls like the thunders of 
heaven— 
Canst thou at the ball and the theatre throng, 
And delight thy base spirit with dance and with song? 
O thou art, &. 


When the heat of the day hath our strength bereft, 
And we scarce have a drop of cold waiter lefi— 
b Canst thou at the feast and the banquet recline, 
And quaff of thy foe’s the Frenchman’s wine? 
O thou art, &c. 


When we, in the press of the deadly fight, 
Have breathed our last prayer for our soul's delight— 
Canst thou be contented to purchase with gold 
The caress of a wanton, so hollow, so cold? 
O thou art, &c. 


When halls are hissing and lances are ringing, 
And death in a thousand shapes is springing— 
Canst thou at the card-table practise thy skill, 
Delighted to capture—the king with spadille ? 
O thou art, &c. 


And when in the confliet we yield our breath, 
And weleome our fate—a soldier's death, 

Thou may’st hide thee away in thy silken vest, 
With all the despair of a cowaid opprest! 


For a coward’s life and death are thine— 
No German maid for thee shall pine— 


No German song thy praise assign, 
Nor cnp be filled for thee with wine, 
Who hast ded from thy post in the patriot line. 


The above song, with other productions of Korner. 
has been set to music by the immortal Weber; bu: 1) 
"as originally adapted by the author tw one of the 
Popular melodies uf the country, the simple yet nervous 





melody of which reached the hearts of the bold war- 
riors to whom his soul-moving words were addressed. 
te devoted the chief part of his leisure to the produc- 
tion of these martial effusions; he also collected the 
poems of other writers that he deemed worthy the 
notice of German warriors, and employed himself in 
procuring suitable melodies for them. His exertions 
were appreciated by a people ever alive to genial ex- 
citement, and h:s comrades and superiors knew that 
he fought not the worse for his poetical indulgen- 
cies. 

The free corps soon came into operation ; and Korner 
wrote his last. On the morning of the twenty-sixth 
of August, he pencilled his celebrated “Song of the 
Sword,” on some blank leaves in his pocket book, and 
was reading them 10 his comrades when the signal for 
attack was made Ina skirmish with a foraging party 
belonging to the French, on the high road from Schwe- 
rin to Gadebusch, about half a mile from Rosenburg, 
he received a ball frum a flying tiralleur. The bullet 
passed through the horse’s neck, entered his abdomen, 
wounded the liver and spine and immediately de- 
prived him of life. Hus friends raised him up, and 
carried him off, despite the continued fire of the rally- 
ing enemy. It was thus that the warriur. poet met the 
death he had so often anticipated, and dwelt on with 
so much enthusiasm. 

He was buried with all the honors of war, beneath 
an oak of high and beauteous growth, near the village 
of Wobbelin. His deeply affected brethren in arms 
dug his grave beneath the hanging branches of this, 
his favorite tree, and carved his name upon its stem. 
The oak, with forty-eight square ruods of the surround- 
ing ground, was afierwards presented by the duke of 
Mecklenburg Schweren to the father of Korner, with 
sufficient stone and chalk for the erection of an enclo- 
sing wall, and when the expulsion of the French 
ensured the safety of the tombs of German warrivrs, 
an iron mouument, from a design by Thormeyer, the 
master of the Dresden works, was delivered from the 
Royal Foundry at Berlin. ‘The sides of this national 
token are graced with appropriate inscriptions ; the 
lyre and the sword repose upon the front of the aliar, 
and the following apposite quotation from his own 
poem of “Our Fatherland,” stands conspicuous upon 
one of the squares. 


Fatherland! we’ll die for thee! 
Those we love shall tell our story, 
Those our deaths shail render free ; 
and the tree of thy freedom immortal shall bloom, 
Even though iis young branches shall wave o’er our 
tomb. 


Thus at the early age of twenty-two, fell Carl The- 
odor Korner, the accomplished scholar, the devoted 
patriot, the gallant soldier, and the minstrel chief. 
His memory dwells in the hearts of his countrymen, 
who venerate his worth, and name him as their patriot 
Oue of his comrades, who committed his body 
othe earth, being placed in adangerous post in battle 
1 few days after, rushed madly upon the enemy as he 
uttered the words, “ Korner, | follow thee!” and died, 


saint 
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with many wounds. [is name was Von Barenhorst ; 
and another, more known to fame, the noble Friesen, 
who assisted to bring the body of Korner from the 
place where he received his death-wound, died within 
six months in a similar way. 

The poetry of Korner undoubtedly is framed in 
imitation of the style of the man who first inspired 
him with Parnassian love—Schiller. His poems of a 
martial character are commonly most distinguished ; 
they all breathe a high spirit of heroism, a strong hatred 
of tyranny and oppression, and a deep sympathy for 
the afflictions of his suffering country. His miscella- 
neous pieces will also be found to exhibit some of the 
most admired graces of refined and elegant poetry. 
His few prose tales are very beautiful compositions, 
and induce us only to regret that he has left no more 
examples of this delightful style of writing. But his 
dramas are considered his highest efforts, and these 
display, in the most striking manner, the power and 
fertility of his mind. He appears to have essayed every 
species of dramatic composition—to have attempted 
farce, opera, comedy, and tragedy, and to have suc- 
ceeded alike in all. In comedy, his productions were 
exceedingly admired, and he was considered by dis- 
tinguished critics to possess that genuine vis comica, 
which is the basis of all dramatic efforts of this kind: 


HEAR THEM 


BY Aa. T. LEE, 


I wear them tell of melody— 
The music of the trembling string, 
That fills the soul with ecstacy, 
And gives the longing spirit wing 
To soar beyond iis mortal home, 
And revel in those realms afar, 
Where silent fancy loves to roam, 
When evening lights her vesper star ; 
Of harp’s that breathe the sweetest tone 
By mortal hand untouch’d—alone ; 
Of lips and strings that own the power 
To light the spirits darkest hour ;— 
I hear them tell of tears that fall 
Upon the chords of mournful strain, 
Whilst breathing forth the songs that call 
The days of childhood back again ;— 
Bat not for me the ringing lute, 
To turn the thought on vanish’d years ; 
When chords are slack and lips are mute, 





TELL OF 


HARRISBURG, 





while in tragedy, the merits of his pieces insured him 
the most substantial emoluments, and the most flatter. 
ing honors; and he was rewarded at once with the 
approbation of the public, the patronage of the court. 
and the favorable opinion of the most distinguished 
writers and critics, 

His collected works consist of four considerable 
volumes, varying in their degrees of interest and at. 
traction, according to the nature of their subjects ; but, 
allowing for the imperfections necessarily incident to 
youthful efforts, all bearing the impress of high poetic 
genius. And when we reflect on the various studies, 
avocations, and pursuits of the author, and consider 
that in addition to his academical career he also dis. 
charged the duties of a military life; and that his 
various attainments were acquired, and he himself 
snatched away at the early age of twenty-two, we 
cannot refuse our highest admiration of an instance 
of early genius, which is probably unrivalled, and 
certainly unsu in the annals of literary dis 
tinction. 

Reader, we find that it is impossible to conclude 
our notice of the writings of Korner in this number, 
and must therefore postpone the remainder of ow 


critical remarks and extracts till we meet again. 
W. E.B. 


MELODY 


PENN. 


Then comes a melody for tears; 
It breathes along the lakes dim shore— 

It comes from out the breaking wave— 
’Tis warbled when the daylight’s o'er, 

From mountain crag, and cliff, and cave ; 
’Tis nature's song—I hear it now, 

Binding the past around my brow ;— 
What voice is this so sad and low? 

I know but one could wake such strain, 
And she was buried long ago—. 

Life cannot move those lips again. 
Oh, ’tis the power that music hath 

To rend the airy veil apart, 
That hangs across life's trodden path, 

And wave the past back on the heart ;— 
Tt wakens smiles—it wakens tears— 
It bursts the tomb of buried years— 
It stirs up feelings undefined, 
And.makes a phantom of the mind. 
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HORRIBLE ACCOUNT OF THE PLAGUE AT MALTA, IN 1813. 


BY AN 


EYE 


WITNESS. 


God of the just and guardian of the free, 


What scenes arise on my anguished memory 


Havine been in Malia in the year 1813, during 
the prevalence of the plague in that island, and hav- 
ing seen nO description of its ravage since my arrival 
io this country, I am induced to give a brief account 
of ite appearance, progress, and termination. 

About the beginning of May, 1813,a rumor was 
propagated that the plagne had made its appearance 
in the city of La Valette, the capital of Malta. This 
report was treated with ridicule by the Maltese facul- 
ty, and with merriment by the populace. However, 
in a few days, symptoms of sickness exhibited them- 
selves in the house of a person who had recently 
received some leather from the Levant. This man’s 
child was taken ill, and died suddenly. His wife 
shared the same fate ; and, after being carried te the 
quarantine hospital, or lazaretto, he too fell a sacrifice 
to the unknown disease. The dissolution of this 
family created for some time an alarm, which waver- 
ed between hope and fear, till all at once the pestilence 
burst forth in various parts of the town. Amusements 
instantly ceased, and places of public worship were 
shut up; for it was confidently asserted, that infected 
persons having gone thither, communicated the evil 
to the multitude, and thereby conduced to its general 
éiffasion. 

The unusual heat of the sun at this time, joined 
with the want of sea breezes, rendered La Valette so 
intolerably disagreeable, that many of the higher 
orders suddenly departed into the interior of the 
land; but, notwithstanding al! their precautions, 
they carried the plague along wiih them. In the 
early stages of its progress, the victims of this disease 
lingered about a week before they expired ; but now 
it became so virulent, that a man fell lifeless in the 
sireet. People observed him stagger, reel round, and 
sink in convulsions, but none would venture near 
him ; life was dear to all, and there was no power to 
compel them. Persuasion was used in vain, for it 
was immediately retorted, “go yourself!” One might 
os well ask them to raise a lion from his slumber, as 
to bear the victim to his grave. 

Prohibitory orders were now issued, forbidding all 
persons to appear in the streets, with the exception of 
those who had passports from the governor or the 
board of health; the consequence of this necessary 
precaution seemed te be, that the disease abated con- 
siderably, and very nearly ceased toexist. But while 
the rigor of the quarantine was relaxing, and the in- 
tercourse of business renewing, the plague suddenly 
reappeared. This was owing to the reprehensible 
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avarice of mercenary individuals, who had been ene 
ployed to burn the furniture, clothes, &c. belonging 
to infected houses, but who, instead of effectually 
performing their duty, had secreted some articles of 
value and some wearing apparel, which they now 
sold co needy people, who, ignorant of the consequence, 
strutted in the splendid garb of pestilence to a name- 
less grave. 

The plague now raged with accumulated horrors, 
and the lazaretto being insufficient to contain one 
half of the sick who were daily crowding in, tempo- 
rary hospitals were, at @ very great expense, erected 
outside of the town; indeed, no expense was spared 
to evercome the evil; but the manifest incapacity of 
the native doctors, or rather quacks, was worthy of 
their cowardice. They were wofully deficient in 
anatomy, and never had any distinct idea of symptom, 
cause, or effect. Their knowledge extended no far- 
ther than common place medicine and herbs, to the 
use and application of which old women in all coun- 
tries have equal pretensions, These unfeeling quacks 
could never be prevailed upon to approach within 
three yards of any patient whom they visited. They 
carried an opera glass, with whith they examined the 
diseased person in a hurried manner, being always 
ready to make their escape if any one approached 
near enough to touch them. I witnessed a ludicrous 
proof of their selfish terror while the plague ‘was un- 
der the same roof with myself. While a quack was 
looking in the above manner at the attendant upon 
the person affected, and inquiring how he felt, &c., 
the sick man walked up to the quack and exhibited 
the part affected. The charlatan, not being aware of 
this, felt so confounded on perceiving him near, that 
in his anxiety to gain the door he actually pushed 
the infected man frem him, and hurried away: but 
this person got better. It is but justice to except from 
this character of the Maltese faculty one gentleman, 
who having travelled on the continent of Europe, had 
made himself master of the various branches of his 
profession ; but I'am sorry to say he fell a sacrifice to 
his humanity in behalf of his countrymen. 

About the middle of summer the plague became so 
deadly, that the number of its victims increased to an 
alarming degree, from 70 to 75 daily. The number 
falling sick was equal, indeed greater: such was 
the printed report of the board of health; but 
the real extent of the calamity was not known, for 
people had such dreadful apprehensions of the plague 
hospitals (whither every person was carried, along 
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with the sick, from the infected houses,) that they 
actually denied the existence of the disease in their 
families, and buried its victims in the house or gar- 
den. These were horriblemoments! Other miseries 
of mankind bear no parallel to the calamities of the 
plague. The sympathy which the relatives feel for 
the wounded and the dying in battle, is but the shade 
of that heart rending affliction inspired by the ravages 
of pestilence. In the first, the scene is far removed ; 
and even were it present to the view, the comparison 
fades. Conceive in the same house the beholder, the 
sickening, and the dying; to help is dreadful! and to 
refuse assistance is unnatural! It is like the ship- 
wrecked mariner trying to rescue his drowning com- 
panion, and sinking with him into the same oblivious 
grave. 

Indeed, the better feelings of the heart were 
quenched by this appaling evil; and the natives who 
ventured to remove the sick and the dead, shared their 
fate in such numbers, that great apprehensions were 
entertained lest, in a short time, none would be found 
to perform this melancholy office ; but 


Grecians came, a death determined band, 
Hell in their face, and horror ‘in their hand! 


These daring and ferocious Greeks, clad in oiled 
leather, volunteered their services effectually, but 
their number were so small that recourse was had to 
the prisoners of war for assistance. With a handsome 
reward, and the promise of gaining their liberty at 
the expiration of the plague, the French and Italian 
prisoners swept the streets, and cleaned and white- 
» washed the infected houses, burning their furni- 
ture, &c. 

The ignorance of the native faculty was now as- 
sisted by the arrival of reputed plague doctors from 
Smyrna. These treated the malady with unbecoming 
contempt; they related the vehemence of pestilence 
in their country, where it was nothing unusual, when 
the morning arose, to find from one to three or four 
hundred persons in the streets and fields, stretched in 
the dewy air of death! that the promptitude of the 
people was commensurate with the evil, for wherever 
a corpse was found, two men unbound their sashes, 
rolled them round the head and feet of the body, and 
hurried with it to the grave. However, they seemed 
to have left their knowledge at home, for though 
their indifference was astonishing, and their intre- 
pidity was most praiseworthy, entering the most vile 
and forbidding places, handling the sick, the dying, 
and the dead, the nature of this disease completely 
baffled their exertions and defied their skill. 

The casals or villages of Birchircarra, Zebbuge, and 
Curmi suffered lamentably ; the last most severely on 
account of its moist situation. The work of death 
was familiar to all, and black covered vehicles, to 
whieh the number of victims made it necessary to 
have recourse, rendered the evil still more ghastly. 
Large pits had been previously scooped out, and 
thither the dead were conveyed at night, and tumbled 
in from these vehicles, in the same manner as in this 
country rubbish is thrown from the carts. The 





silence of day was not less dreary than the dark 
parade of night. That silence was now and then 
broken by the dismal cry for the “dead,” as the un. 
hallowed bier passed along the streets, preceded and 
followed by the guards. The miseries of disease con. 
tributed to bring on the horrors of famine. The island 
is very populous, and cannot support itself. Trade 
was at a stand ; the bays were forsaken ; and strangers 
appearing off the harbor, on perceiving the yellow 
flag of quarantine, paused awhile, and raised our ex. 
pectations on!y to depress our feelings more bitterly 
by their departure. 

Sicily is the parent granary of Malta, but though 
the Sicilians had provisions on board their boats ready 
to come over, on hearing of the.plague they absolute. 
ly refused to put to sea. The British commodore in 
Syracuse was not to be trifled with in this manner, 
and left it to their choice, either to go to Malta, or to 
the bottom of the deep. They preferred the former, 
but, on their arrival at home, neither solicitation nor 
threat could induce their return. In this forlorn state 
the Moors generously offered their services, and sup- 
plied the isle with provisions, which were publicly 
distributed; but the extreme iasolence and brutality 
of the creatures employed in that office, very often 
tended to make the hungry loathe that food which, a 
moment before, they craved to eat. 

In the autumn the plague unexpectedly declined, and 
business began partly to revive. But every face be- 
trayed a misgiving, lest it should return as formerly. 
People felt as sailors do on the sudden cessation of a 
storm, when the wind changes to the opposite point 
of the compass, only to blow with redoubled fury. 
Their conjecture was too well founded ; the plague 
returned @ third time, from a more melancholy cause 
than formerly. Two men, who must have known 
themselves to be infected, sold bread in the streets; 
the poor starving inhabitants bought it, and caught 
the infection. One of these scoundrels fell a victim 
to the disease; the other fled, but his career was 
short, the quarantine guard shot him in his endeavor 
toescape. This guard was composed of natives, who 
paraded the sireets, having power to take up any 
person found abroad without a passport. Fancy may 
conjure up a thousand horrors, but there is one scene, 
which, when imagination keeps within the verge of 
probability, it will not be easy to surpass. About 
three hundred of the convalescent were conveyed to 
a temporary lazaretto, or ruinous building, in the 
vicinity of Fort Angelo; thither some more were 
taken afierwards, but it was like touching gunpowder 
with lightning,— infection spread from the last, and 
such a scene ensued “as even the imagination fears 
to trace.” The catastrophe of the Black-hole at Cal- 
cutta bears no comparison to this; there it was suflv- 
cation, here it was the blasting breath of pestilence! 
the living, the dying, and the dead huddled together 
in one putrescent grave! Curses, prayers, and de 
lirium mingled in one groan of horror, till the shud- 
dering hand of death hushed the agonies of nature. 

A singular calamity befel one of the holy brother- 
hood: his maid-servant having gone to draw some 
water, did not return; the priest felt uneasy at her 
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long absence, and calling her in vain, went to the 
draw-well in quest of her—she was drowned! He 
laid hold of the hope with the intention of raising 
her, and in that act was found, standing in the calm 
serenity of death. 

The plague usually attacked the sufferer with gid- 
diness and want of appetite; apathy ensued; an 
abscess formed under each arm-pit, and one on the 
groin. It was the practice to dissipate these; and if 
that could be done the patient survived, if not, the 
abscess grew of a livid color, and suppurated ; then 
was the critical moment of life or dissolution. 

The rains of December and the cold breezes of 
January dispelled the remains of the plague in La 
Valette—but it existed for some months longer in the 
villages. The disease, which was supposed to have 
originated from putrid vegetables and other matters, 
peculiarly affected the natives. There were only 
twelve deaths of British residents during its existence 
in the island ; and these deaths were ascertained to 
have followed from other and indubitable causes. 
Cleanliness was found to be the best preventive 
against the power of the disease, the ravages of which 
were greater in the abodes of poverty and wretched- 





ness. Every precaution was wisely taken by the 
former and by the present governor. The soldiers 
were every morning lightly moistened with oil, which 
produced a constant exhalation from the heat of their 
bodies, and thereby prevented the possibility of the 
contagion affecting them. Tobacco was profusedly 
smoked and burnt in the dwellings of the inhabitants, 
who, during the prolonged quarantine, felt very un- 
easy to resume business. They beguiled their even- 
ings by walking on the terraces on the tops of the 
houses, they being all, or principally flat. When the 
quarantine ceased, they hastened eagerly to learn the: 
fate of their friends, in the same manner as sailors 
hurry below afier battle, to see how many of their 
messmates have survived to share in the dream of 
glory. 

Before leaving Malta, [ had the melancholy satis- 
faction of standing on the ruins of the plague-hospital, 
which had been burnt to ashes—that place where so 
many hopes and fears were hushed to rest; it gave 
rise to dismal reflections. 

May none of my readers ever behold the miseries 
of the plague, or endure the lingering tantalization of 
the quarantine. M. Y¥. 


I LOVE THE SEA. 


BY MISS 


I Love the sea, 
The blue, the free, 
The roar of its mighty minstrelsy ; 
The foam of its waves, 
That madly raves, 
Is the dearest sight my bosom craves. 


With thee, my bark, 
O’er the waters dark, 
With the summer moon our course to mark ; 
How proud we ride, 
O’er the dancing tide, 
While the white foam laves thy heaving side. 


We cut our way 
Thro’ the shining spray, 
While the crowding billows round us lay ; 
And our shouts of glee, 
Rung wild and free, 


CATHARINE U8. 





On the mighty waste of the boundless sea. 


WATERMAN. 


The mariner’s dirge 
Is thy sounding surge, | 
As it rings his knell on the grave’s dark verge 
And his last, long sleep, 
In the quiet deep, 
Is as calm as when willows o'er him sweep. 


I love the sea, 
The blue, the free, 

And the roar of its mighty minstrelsy ; 
Where the wild waves roam, 
In their caps of foam, 

The mariner finds his chosen home. 


Then spread thy wing, 
Thou bounding thing, 
And far o’er the waves like a sea-gull spring; 
Our trust's on high, 
In the smiling sky, 
And we rove ‘neath the light of a watching eye. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


g course of mortal life 
us of the runnel’s strife ; 


ql 


And where the stream in pools ys, 
We find the peace that soothes our days. 


For like the water's transient hag 
This bliss i eb but gn b an hour-brief 
roused by fate’s fell fall Rare, 
To take their onward, downward course. s 
ogg. 


Wuen I had sufficiently recovered to be fully con- 
scious of the deep reality of the scenes which had 
recently passed, and to scan the consequences which, 
unless some providential power intervened, must in- 
evitably flow from them, there struck through my 
spirit a throb of anguish, whose aching keenness 
almost deprived me of sense. As I lay in the help- 
Jessness of disease, and felt the consuming heat of 
fever rave through my veins, and remembered that 
while I lingered in powerless repose, and the hours 
slid past me in my prostrate inactivity, the evil which 
I abhorred was fast hastening to be irremediable, and 
not an effort was in action to arrest the mischief 
while interference might yet be successful, the bit- 
zerness of self-reproach was added to the sharpness 
of regret, and the wildness of impotent anxiety almost 
tortured me tomadness. Oftenas I roused the energy 
of reason and beat away the dark disturbance which 
I knew to be vain, and which I felt, if indulged, 
would hunt my life into something worse than death, 
athe thought would return upon me and sting my soul 
to the depths of its feeling. I at length called for 
one of the opiates to which man takes refuge when 
he would be hidden from the terrors of himself, and 
would cast a pillar of cloud between memory and 
Heeling. For the natural current of our being con- 
tinually sets to madness, and if our thoughts be not 
diverted by things, and our feelings diluted by exter- 
nal interests, our spirits would whirl themselves into 
fury. Place a man in the stillness of solitude and 
drive from his seat the angel of sleep, and the glorious 
creature will waste to death, or fret to wild distrac- 
tion. 

I slept long and deeply, and awoke calmed, 
strengthened, and refreshed. I had mastered and 
possessed the strength of the thoughis that before 
were rent and ravelled, and flying all abroad. The 





irritation and the agony had passed away ; I looked 
out with earnestness, but not with uncontrol, upon 
the course which was before me. I had a grea 
work to perform; and my powers felt concentrated 
and quickened as I contemplated it. I felt within 
me the ability and disposition to battle against the 
calamity which impended over me, and I hoped to 
battle successfully ; I felt also the greater strength to 
wait in patience till the hour of exertion had arrived. 
Slowly the violence of fever passed away, and con- 
valescence began to fit me for effort. At the firs 
moment in which my feebleness permitted me to 
leave my couch, I rose and began to make my pre: 


-parations for setting out in pursuit of the man who 


had robbed me of the only treasure that I valued 
upon earth, and planted in my breast the festering 
thorrrof vain remorse. The keen pursuer was changed 
to the triumphant fugitive, and he who had long res'- 
ed in peacefulness and joy, was transformed into a 
victim and an avenger. There arose in my mind, 
however, no feeling of hate, like that which had. been 
the focus of all the passions of Harford; anxiety to 
prevent the mischief which was in progress filled all 
my thoughts, and left no room for revenge. The 
memory of the actor was forgotten in the engrossing 
interest of the act ; yet I felt that if all my hopes and 
exertions in that matter were crushed and disappoint 
ed, and the evil was consummated beyond the remedy 
of arrest or reversal, there would be but one thing 
left to live for. 

In a few days I began my journey to Baffa, the 
port which Harford had indicated as the place from 
which he should embark. I still felt very weak, and 
rapid motion produced a dizziness in my head ; but 
my impatience would not permit me to tarry longer 
in inertion, and I hoped that the freshness of the ai 
and the change of prospect might contribute to the 
restitution of my health. My horses were according|y 
brought to the door, and my servant announced tha‘ 
every thing was ready. Before I descended to tum 
my back upon a spot wherein so many memories were 
garnered, I flung open the window of the chamber 10 
take a single look at the grounds which were endear- 
ed to me so deeply. The landscape was lying in it: 
calm, and pure, and healthful beauty. In the clear, 
fresh waving of the branches, as the morning breez¢ 
fluttered their vigor, there seemed an exultation and 
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a joy. Strength, and life, and loveliness were upon 
all the forms that were sparkling in the gladness of 
the sun-tays. But the picture was to me like the 

--~hrance of some anterior paradisal existence, 
rouse . . 7.- im the dimness of the past; 
that lay cenfanes cfey ... -nee I had last 
ages seemed to have come and gure s.... 24 
joked upon it. When the events of a ween 1, 
flung my feelings into a new and separate sphere, 
there to abide forever, my nature seemed to have cut 
joose from all that had gone before. The objects 
before my eyes now recalled sentiments and incidents 
which perhaps the workings of my own bosom would 
never have withdrawn from oblivion. There was 
the silver brook with whose plaintive chaunt the 
yoice of Helena had so often mingied, and upon which 
it still seemed to float; there were the varied shapes 
of the trees to whose outline and form the richness of 
her fancy had given an eternal significance ; and 
there were the daisy-tufted knolls and flowery seats 
whereon we had so often sat, and painted immortal 
hopes upon the sky. I cast a long memorizing glance 
over the scene, and gave one look to the spot where 
the moral of the drama was marked in marble, and 
then closed the window and left the apartment. 

Attended by a single servant I set forth for the 
western coast of Cyprus. After riding a little distance 
along the beach, I struck towards the interior for the 
purpose of falling into the great road which ran from 
Nicosia to Baffa. It was about noon that as I jour- 
neyed on under the heat with dull and dreary pace, 
Icame suddenly upon an antique elm, which flung 
arch-wise over the road its gigantic branches, that 
were furred with the twigs and fibres of centuries | 
ofyears. I had a dim impression of familiarity with 
the form of that old tree, and as I paused under its 
shade to reeover my recollections of the spot, it flash- 
ed upon me that I was following the same route over 
which I had once passed in the rapture of health and 
gladness, when I bore my bride to her home. The 
free, stern tramp of my courser as he flew along in 
the pride of his power, and the wild laugh of the 
lovers, which ever and anon leapt from bosoms that 
were charged with the fulness of youth and joy, seem- 
ed yet to live upon the breeze. 


My eyes were dim with childish tears, 
My heart was idly stirr’d, 

For the same sound was in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 


Could the man who then passed by in the tide-like 
strength of his vietorious hopes, and seemed dowered 
with that adamantine power of spirit which might 
have defied the tempest and done battle with the 
storm, be the same person who now crawled along 
his desolate way, smitten with anguish and blasted 
by despair? He whose excess of fervor might have 
"upplied the drooping efforts of an army, was standing 
10 the barrenness of desolation with none to comfort 
him. Yes! there was one joy yet abiding—one re- 
Storing germ of a thousand joys; and in the forgetful- 


bind cleser to my bosom the boy that seemed to sit 
before me. Ah! as the void was forced upon my 
sight, and the agony of truth rushed upon my memory, 
what a cry of anguish was wrung from my soul! £ 
plunged the spurs into my horse, and dashed onward 
from the scene that was so full of bitterness. 

On the afternoon of the third day, after a wearying 
eT senile os pe ee cee ees 
inquiries in the har-ct 98 to What vessers .... : 
from there since the period o: |/@rford’s having dis- 
appeared. None had left for any Europes. Port ex 
cepting Constantinople ; one had set out recently tos. 
that port, but the time did not correspond with that 
which the limitations of my inquity prescribed. 
While I was making these investigations, a seaman 
came up, who said that a vessel had been seen about 
a fortnight before anchored in the offing, which, how- 
ever, did not enter the port. It remained there seye- 
ral hours, and a boat put off to it from the neighbor- 
ing shore; after which the vessel set sail. Upon 
farther questioning, it appeared that the day on which 
these occurrences took place was precisely the day 
after that on which Henry had been carried away. 
A single day’s ride would have been amply sufficient 
for the horse on which they were mounted to accom: 
plish the journey which had employed me three. £ 
could learn nothing as to the persons who had gone 
in the small boat; no one, it appeared, had seen what 
company it contained. It seemed most probable that 
those whom | sought had been its passengers. The 
opinion which all entertained was, that the vessel was 
a pirate, and belonging te a gang who infested that 
part of the Mediterranean, and were supposed to 
have their head-quarters im the island of Si. Cathe- . 
tine, near to Rhodes—a rocky and thinly inhabited 
spot, which was admirably fitted for such a purpose, 
and had repeatedly served for it in former times. 

This intelligence gave me great concern, and seem- 
ed almost to render ineffectual any efforts which I 
could command to pursue the fugitive. If, as seemed 
probable, Harford had hired this ship, or was con- 
nected in such a way with the piratical party as to 
have the control of it, to perform a voyage to some 
of the ports of Italy or France, it would be a vaia 
thing to attempt to discover his retreat. It was, how- 
ever, possible that he had taken refuge in St. Cathe- 
rine; and indeed the society of that place, would 
be thoroughly suited to accomplish that depravement | 
and corruption of the boy which his demoniac malig- 
nity had sworn to produce. The more I revolved 
this conjecture the more reasonable it appeared, and 
I soon made up my mind to set out at once for that 
island. By promptly reaching that place, there was 
held out at least a hope of discovering Harford, which 
was a degree of encouragement that no other course 
offered ; even if he were not there, I might learn to 
what port the vessel which received him had sailed. 
I was told that a regular communication existed be- 
tween the Island of Rhodes and the town of Che- 
phali on the northern coast of Cyprus, and that at 
least one passage was made every month. IfI could 
reach Rhodes, there would be no difficulty in getting 





hess of feeling [ raised my arm towards my breast to 


to St. Catherine, and I therefore determined to avail 
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anyself of the facility that was thus afforded. I hired 
a carriage on the following morning and set off for 
the north, When I arrived at Chephali, I learned 
that a packet would sail three days after for Rhodes. 
I engaged a birth on board of her, and was not sorry 
to have a little time to rest from my fatigue before 
embarking on what would probably be a long and 
difficult enterprise. . 


CHAPTER XVII. 


As whence the sun ’gins his arising, 
Shipwrecking storms and direful tempest come, 
So from.that spot whence comfort seemed to spring, 


Dis ri Ds. 
fs Shakspeare. 


Yet where a friendly tone is found, 
So subtly is the sense beguiled, 
It sees not nor suspects a bound, 
No more than in some forest wild ; 
Free as the bght in substance—crost 
Only by art in nature lost, 
Wordsworth. 


‘Wuitx I had been standing in the porch of the inn 
at Baffa on the previous day, pondering what course 
it would be best for me to take after I had acquired 
the information which is given in the last chapter, 1 
observed a man leaning out of one of the windows, 
and looking at me for a considerable time with un- 
usual interest and earnestness. Ee was a person of a 
dark countenance and unpleasant aspect, and the at- 
tention with which he regarded me was clearly not 
accidental or transitory; the expression of his face 
‘was that which might have been occasioned by the 
presence of one whom he had long been seeking, and 
whom he had thus unexpectedly discovered ; and with 
the surprise that was marked upon his features was 
mingled an air of rapid meditation, as if he were de- 
bating what steps he should pursue. I did not, for 
my own part, remember ever to have seen the man 
before, yet his countenance was not one which even 
a distant and casual encounter was likely to forget. 
Finding that his scrutiny was continued longer than 
was altogether agreeable, I fixed my eyes upon him 
with a look which indicated that I deemed his con- 
duct impertinent and offensive, and he very shortly 
turned away and disappeared from sight. A few 
hours after, when I was getting into the carriage to 
leave the city, I saw the same man look cautiously 
out of the door, as if he were wishing to observe my 
movements without being seen himself. When I 
reached Chephali, and was standing at a little distance 
from the inn, after having been out to secure my pass- 
age in the packet, two equipages drove up to the door 
along the same road by which I had come into the 
town. The steps of both were let down at the same 
time by the couriers, and from the hiudmost one de- 
scended the very person whose demeanor had ex- 
cited my notice at Baffa. The moment he saw me, 
he walked quickly to the carriage in front, and closing 





the door, said something to the person within, and 
then returned to the vehicle from which he had dis- 
mounted. The steps were rapidly put up again, and 
the equipages drove off through another street. Thera 
was a certain mystery in thig agair which did not 
please me. 

‘rhe day had been sultry and oppressive, and when 
the sun passed behind a bar of clouds which stretch. 
ed across the west, and the invigorating breeze of the 
waters set towards the land with its reviving fresh. 
ness, I strolled out towards the sea, to taste the heal. 
ing that there is in the wings of the wave-born wind 
The spirit which rests like a vapor visibly upon the 
bosom of the waters is a presence and a pervading 
power; and the breath which it enhales is life, and 
love, and splendid strength. ‘Nothing in nature ren- 
ders back to man the full and instant sympathy which 
is accorded by the mighty being who thus reposes 
mildly in the generous grandeur of his glorious power. 
We may love the forms of the trees, the colors of the 
sky, and the impressive vastness of the hills; but we 
can never animate them with a soul of life, and per- 
suade ourselves that they experience the feeling which 
they cause. But the sea, as its countenance shows 
its myriad mutations with the variety and rapidity of 
the passions which sport through the breast of man, 
seems truly to return the emotion which is breathed 
towards him ; and fellowship and friendship—yea, and 
personal affection—are the sentiments which his gam- 
bols rouse in the spectator’s heart. The flashing smiles 
that sparkle in his eye—are they not his happy 
thoughts ?’—and the ripples that flit their scouring 
dance over his bieast—are they not feelings of delight 
that agitate his frame? Whether I am amid moun- 
tains, or on plains, there is not an hour in which my 
existence is net haunted by the remembrance of the 
ocean. It abides beside me like a thought of my 
mind ;—it occupies my total fancy ;—I ever seem to 
stand before it. And I know that whenever it shall 
fare so ill with me in the world that comfort and con- 
solation can no longer be found in it, I have a para- 
dise beside the shelving beach who will give the con- 
solation man withholds. Since the mysterious yearn- 
ings of the boy bade him shed blind tears upon his 
mother’s breast, never so fully as beneath this influ. 
ence have J wept away the anguish of that craving 
sensibility which makes existence one vague and end- 
less want. 

I had understood that a [person with whom I had 
been well acquainted in England, and whose society 
and conversation had always been interesting to me, 
was at this time residingeon the sea-coast, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Chephali; and, although [ 
knew that he habitually courted solitude, and was 
rarely pleased by any effort of others to intrude upon 
his privacy, yet, as I was anxious to procure informa- 
tion upon certain points, which I thought he could 
give me more safely and faithfully than any other 
person, I resolved to violate the restraint which | 
should otherwise have prescribed for myself towards 
such an individual, and pay him a visit. Mr. Drum- 
mond was a refined and copious scholar, imbued with 
the richest essence of others’ thinking, although he 
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had never added any thing to the literature which he 
loved. A thoughtful and meditative temper had led 
him to mature conclusions upon al! the subjects which 
came before him, though his mind was not naturally 
of extraordinary force or fertility. Indeed, I have 
rarely found that any of that class of students, ex. 
tensive in England and Germany, who live to hive and 
not to spin, have been persons of unusual vigor of 
understanding. Intellect feels that it has an errand 
to accomplish; and the instincts of genius are stings 
that urge it to performance. He had never taken 
part in public duties, but had always been devoted to 
the teachings of books. 


Far from the world he lived, and from all care: 
His whole life he had passed in pleasant thought, 
As if life's business were a summer mood. 


It was agreeable to one whose days had been spent 
in action and the tumult of existence, to try conclu- 
sions with a man Whose training had been so different. 
The experience of one state presented to the suscep- 
tibilities of another, makes palpable truths that neither 
could have struck out alone. 

A servant was standing upon the portico of the 
house, and to him I addressed myself. Mr. Drum- 
mond, he said, had gone out to ride, and would not 
return for an hour. I made an appointment to call 
for him on the next afternoon, and turned my steps 
homewards. I reached the hotel, and sat down in 
the drawing-room which belonged to the suite cf 
apartments which I occupied. In a little while, one 
of the servants came in to announce that an attendant 
of prince Menitzen was at the door, and was the 
bearer of a communication from his master to myself, 
which he begged permission to present. Considera- 
bly surprised at this mission, which I doubted not had 
a hostile object, I desired the messenger to be instant- 
ly admitted. A well-looking and well-mannered man, 
in military dress, came in, and after a very courteous 
salutation, presented me with a note, which he said 
that the prince, to whose service he was attached, had 
commanded him to deliver. He added that he would 
wait in the outer apartment until I had prepared what- 
ever answer I should return, and then retired. Prince 
Menitzen, it will be remembered, was the person to 
an alliance with whom Helena had been destined by 
her brother, and whose hopes and efforts in that mat- 
ter I had so narrowly but totally struck down. I 
thought it certain, when this letter was put into my 
hands, that, having accidentally heard of my passing 
through that part of the country which I knew was 
near to his place of residence, he had determined to 
require of me that satisfaction which, poor as it ne- 
cessarily must be, was the only penalty which could 
either be rendered or demanded. Any circumstance 
which would thus call me back*to scenes which, 
though they once gladdened my heart with a proud 
sense of triumph, in those days when “ hope elevated 
and joy brightened my crest,” now never occurred to 
my memory without awakening the anguish of a re- 
gret which had all the horror of remorse. Tt was a 





relief, as well as a surprise, to find a note of a tone so 
different as the following : 


“Prince Menitzen tenders his respectful salutations 
to Mr. Pulteney. He has no desire to recur to the 
events now two years past, except for the purpose of 
adverting to the fact that there then existed between 
himself and Mr. Pulteney a relation of opposition, and 
perhaps hostility. Of the recent deplorable event, 
by which the-violence of passion is for ever disarmed, 
and the sanctity of regret is thrown over a history 
that might else have awakened anger, prince Menit- 
zen is informed ; and also of the intention of Mr. Pul- 
teney to return to Europe. He is unwilling that a 
separation, which will probably be final, should take 
place while his position in reference to Mr. Pulteney 
is so indistinct, unsatisfactory, and liable to misappre- 
hension. He is desirous of evincing that no unplea- 
sant feeling lingers in his bosom, and to remove from 
the minds of both parties whatever bitterness might 
be added to the contemplation of past scenes by the 
presence of animosity or irritation. He therefore so- 
licits the honor of Mr. Pulteney’s company at his villa, 
to-morrow, to pass the day with him ; and he will call 
for him in his chariot, if he will be pleased to indi- 
cate to the bearer of this note what hour will be most 
agreeable to him. 

* Villa Angelani, Tuesday morning.” 


Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, was the first ejacu- 
lation Which the perusal of this note caiied from the 
breast of one so well experienced in the deceitfulness 
and treachery of men as myself. There was a rhe- 
torical air about the langnage, too, which, coming from 
a man of whom my impressions were s0 little favor- 
able as of prince Menitzen, stirred an involuntary sus- 
picion and disgust. I read it again, however, and as 
I instinctively acknowledged the justice and natural 
force of the feelings it had reference to, I corrected 
my first opinion, and owned that 1 bad wronged the 
noble writer. I had myself experienced extreme re- 
gret at the uncertain and unmanly attitude which 
either of us seemed to occupy towards the other, and 
great reluctance at the prospect of leaving the mat- 
ter in this doubtful and unterminated state. I confess, 
however, it never occurred to me there was any other 
mode of arranging the difficulty than by an appeal to 
arms, and the pain which any such recurrence to the 
circumstances and passions of past years would pro- 
duce necessarily in my mind, always prevented my 
entertaining the intention of employing that mode of 
settlement. I admitted at once the superior propriety 
and more honorable delicacy of that manner of meet- 
ing which the prince suggested, and throwing from 
my thoughts the unworthy apprehensions which had 
entered at first, I determined to accept the proposal 
with the same frankness and cordiality with which it 
was made. I therefore sat down and prepared a po- 
lite and friendly reply, assuring the prince of the 
pleasure and readiness with which I accepted his in- 
vitation, and naming an hour of the following morn 
ing as the time which would be the most convenient 
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to me. This I handed to the messenger, who pro- 
mised to place it in the hands of his master. 

When the landlord entered my room in the even- 
ing with the tea things—it being the custom in all 
parts of Cyprus for the keeper of the lodging-house 
to bring in the first waiter or dish with his own hands 
and to stand until his guest has begun his meal—he 
made some observation about the visit which had 
been paid to me by the prince Menitzen's atlache, who, 
he said, was his private secretary. AsI wished to 
know more than I did at that time about this person- 
age, I encouraged the landlord’s communicative dis- 
position, and presently asked him about the character 
whieh the prince bore in the neighborhood, as a per- 
son of magnanimity and uprightuess. 

“ The prince,” he replied, “ is excessively unpopu- 
far in the village, and there are tales circulating very 
little to his credit. For my own part, I believe that 
he isa man of honor, and perhaps of virtue; and I 
attribute the unfavorable reputation under which he 
suffers to the inordinate pride of bearing, and repul- 
sive coldness of manner, which mark his intercourse 
with the commons. He is unapproachably frigid and 
scornful in his post, and seems to cherish a vehemence 
of disdain for all mankind. I have not been long a 
resident in this part of the country, and am therefore 
not a very competent judge, but I imagine that the 
irritation caused by this conduct has created the en- 
mity which is very generally entertained towards him. 
Thore is at present a rumor of his having stolen and 
imprisoned in his castle the daughter of one of the 

poorer inhabitants of the village, and the excitement 
on the subject is considerable. ‘The girl disappeared 
two days since, but as it is known that she spoke of 
her intending to follow her lover, who has removed 
to a distant part of Cyprus, | have no doubt that the 
suspicion entertained of the prince is wholly ground- 
less. He, however, is too contemptuous to exculpate 
himself from the charge, and values opinion too in- 
differently to take the trouble of correcting its injus- 
tice.” 

The landlord's notion appeared to me reasonable, 
for I have often had occasion to observe that no active 
show of hostility can stir that fury of resentment which 
is kindled by the passiveness of calm and silent scorn. 
Prejudice on the part of the multitude against men 
of rank, always inclines me to take part with the lat- 
ter ; for the qualities which most excite the jealousy of 
the mob are those high, uncompromising, unconcilia- 
ting virtues which are admirable to all but the selfish 
and the servile. Unpopularity is the fate of the purely- 
principled at all times, and if they could but view it 
rightly, they would deem that their richest reward. 
The king who meets the block amid the envious rage 
of his subjects, may be sure that the dispathy of his 
lonely excellence has excited that hatred; and the 
prelate who precedes him in the lists of martyrdom, 
may assign his ruin less to the “fatal parts” which 
“ mark him out,” than to that infirmity of his nature 
which always obliged him to be obedient unto duty. 
The reports therefore to which the landlord alluded, 
gave me no other impression respecting him they re- 
lated to, than that he did not caress the herd ;—whe- 


ther his avoidance of them proceeded from the virtue 
which repels, or from the vice which shrinks, there 
was nothing which, as yet, enabled me to decide. The 
generous temper of his letter to me, inclined me to 
suppose the former. 

The next. morning, at the appointed hour, the 
prince's equipage was at the door. AslI glanced my 
eye upon it from the window, I thought that the liy. 
eries and the style of the panelings and trappings re- 
sembled those of the carriages which I had seen or, 
my first arrival in the town, and whose strange ma- 
nagement had at the time excited my surprise, although 
the present was a vehicle of a different description 
As I looked, I saw that the prince was preparing to 
descend from the chariot, and anxious to anticipate 
and prevent this courtesy, I hastened to go down ic 
meet him, and the thought I have mentioned passed 
from my mind. Something yet wanting in my pre. 
parations delayed me, and before I was ready to leave 
the room, the prince had entered it. He was a smal! 
and thin man, extremely ugly in countenance, and a! 
most deformed in figure. His features were strongly 
marked and rigidly fixed. The severity of the lines 


_which were chiselled deeply about his mouth and 


chin, indicated that that portion of the face which is 
the seat of the passions, was habituated tu the expres. 
sion of haughtiness and contempt. His address, though 
stiff and ungraceful by necessity, was yet high-born 
and courtly. He saluted me very respectfully and 
kindly, though gravely, and after several expressions 
of compliment, which were flattering in effect, but 
laboriously ceremonious in form, and conveyed with. 
out any relaxation from the constrained rigor of hi 
countenance, he gave me his arm, and we descended 
to the door. When we reached the chariot, I observe! 
a number of the villagers standing around ata litile 
distance, whose looks indicated dissatisfaction and ¢ 

citement, although they did not seem inclined to pro- 
ceed to any actual violence. Others were to be seen 
collecting together from various parts of the surround. 
ing scene, and several men were standing singly or 
in clusters along the road through which ghe chariot 
to judge from its position, had beendriven. I thought 
of what the landlord had said of the prince’s supposed 
connection with the disappearance of the village gir! 

and did not doubt that the present commotion had 
something to do with those suspicions. The persons 
thus assembled were, all of them, men, and generally 
of a rude and hardy aspect; they looked like a com- 
pany which was not likely to be assembled causeless- 
ly, or dispersed easily. I am as little inclined by birth 
or principle as any man, either to value the judgmen' 
of the mob, or to submit to their passions ; neverthe- 
less, when I regarded the fearful and unhonored dac- 
ger which would necessarily attend an affray with « 
savage crowd, and remembered that we were wholly 
unarmed, I hesitated about the propriety of bearding 
the anger which seemed ready to burst forth, by pro- 
ceeding at that moment, and I turned towards prince 
Meniizen, to suggest that our ride should be deferred, 
but the fierce fire of defiance with which his kindled 
features were glowing, at once showed the hopeless 





ness of proposing retreat to him, and drove from my 
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own mind all thoughts of making a suggestion which 
should indicate less courage on my part than on his. 
| watched his countenance as he first became aware 
of the possible intention of the group that surrounded 
him; he darted a glance of imtolerant scorn upon 
them, and his features grew flushed with the militant 
earnestness of unconquerable resolution, and his lip 
sifflened, and his teeth were set, and every part of his 
face grew fixed and hard like marble. He turned his 
aye with a cold and steel-like glance upon his ene- 
nies, and kept it there while he took me by the elbow, 
and desired me to get in. I did so, and he followed 
ye. The steps were put up, and the coachman, turn- 
ing round, inquired if he had not better drive round 
by the beach, which was a different road from that 
which he had come by, and somewhat more circuit- 
ous. 

“No, sir,” said the prince, sternly, and with a 
song emphasis on the latter word, as he seated him- 
wif more firmly on his place; “you will drive back 
the same way that you came.” 

The man, in obedience to the order, turned the 
chariot round, which obliged him to pass directly 
through the crowd that stood at the side. They parted 
reluctantly, yet peacefully, and yielded passage to the 
yehicle without any demonstration of resentment, and 
we drove rapidly on. When we had passed beyond 
all danger of molestation, the prince cast a glance 
round upon the men who still stood gazing at the end 
of the street, and exclaimed wiih a bitter sneer, 
“caitifls! that would be cul-throats if they were not 
cowards !”” 

He had seareely uttered the words, when a turn in 
the road brought us in view of another throng of about 
thirty men, occupying the side of the street a few 
hundred yards in advance of us. They were stand- 
ing apparently in expectation of the arrival of prince 
Menitzen. Some of them had clubs concealed behind 
ther persons, and others had knives in their belts, 
which might either have been assumed from a hostile 
molive, or might have formed a portion of their pro- 
fessional attire. A little in front of the others stood a 
lage and sturdy man, clothed in the rude garb of a 
Cypriote boatman, with the exception of a coarse black 
cloth jacket, which he appeared to have assumed for 
the occasion. He seemed to be somewhat advanced 
in years—and as his neglected hair, which was par- 
tally gray, fell around his hardy features, that were 
bronzed by the heats and storms of many a year, his 

pect was extremely striking and picturesque. His 
red woollen cap was thrust in the side pocket of his 
coat, and without arms of any description, he stood 
erect, with his foot advanced, his shoulders thrown a 
due back, and his head leaning somewhat forward, 
‘n the attitude of a man prepared to attempt some bold 

ing. The whole group stood in front of a little ca- 
a, which might be conjectured to be his own; at the 

nadows of which the faces of two or three females 
might be seen. 

When the rapid trot of our horses had brought us 
“p to this assembly, the man 1 have spoken of, who 
Ppeared to be the leader of the party, stepped for- 

ard, rs resolutely seizing the bridle of one of the 

F 





animals, brought the pair to a stop. Fleet and power- 
ful as they were, they yielded to his sinewy grasp, 
and stood still. 

“Prince Menitzen,” he cried, in a sharp, shrili, and 
piercing voice, as he looked up at the nobleman, with 
a glance as stern and proud, and steady as his own, 
“by the right of insufferable wrong, 1 demand to 
know if my daughter is within the walls of your cas- 
tle?” 

The lip of the prince curled with disdain as he re- 
plied, “seoundrel! do you dare to stop my carriage 
when I am within it? Drive on, villain; drive 
on!” 

The coachman, as the other stood beside his horses’ 
heads, with his gripe unrelaxed, appeared to consider 
the command impracticable, and sat motionless in his 
seat. The prince stepped out upon the platform of 
the driver, and taking the whip and reins from his 
hands, lashed the impatient steeds with all his force. 
The fiery animals, bursting from their detention, 
sprang forward with a single bound, and dragged the 
still resolute villager afier them. He retained his hold 
for a few steps, until the thong was again applied, 
when the half-maddened courser to whose bit he 
clung, flung up his head into the air, and lifted the 
obstinate peasant from his feet; he swung for a mo- 
ment in the air, and then fell upon the side of the 
road, and the chariot flew past. Just as the vehicle 
whirled by him as he lay, the prince jerked his whip 
back and struck him over the face. The horses daried 
along with the fleetness of the wind, and in the next 
moment the boatman and his party were out of 
sight. 

When the coachman, in obedience to his master’s 
repeated commands, had checked the speed of his 
horses, and brought them back to their former more 
moderate pace, the eastle of prince Meniizen was al- 
ready in sight. It stood upon the summit of a hill 
which rose on all sides by a gradual elevation towards 
the sea, by which it was abruptly terminated, forming 
on that side a high and precipitous promontory. The 
castle was surrounded by a lofty wall, formed almost 
entirely of huge natural rocks, which might have de- 
fied the assault of an army, and beyond which, only a 
few turrets and the flag ofthe included mansion were 
visible from the spot where we were. Just as we 
turned from the public way which we had hitherto 
followed, into a road which led by a straight and as- 
cending course of considerable length, directly to the 
broad gate of the castle-wall, there was heard in the 
direction of the town, the low sound of a drum, beat- 
ing a rapid reveille. The moment the sound smote 
upon my ears, I suspected its cause, and the counte- 
nance of my companion indicated an equally quick 
comprehension upon his part; neither of us, however, 
spoke. Irose from my seat, and looked back towards 
the village. An opening in the houses brought before 
my view the point at which our progress had been ia- 
terrupted by the incident described ; the crowd which 
we had left was increased to treble its former tize, 
and was marching forward in a dense mass, while 
numbers were seen Coming to join it from various 
quarters. Among the throng, however, the black 
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oat of their former leader and spokesman, and proba- 
ble.inciter of the mob, was not visible. The pace of 
our: horses was quickened, and we passed within the 
high and massive gate. 

+ When we had entered the enclosure, the prince de- 
scended from the chariot, and said to the porter, in his 
maual indifferent and elevated tone of voice, “let all 
those bolts be fastened, and lei the warder of the up- 
per story prepare some melted lead.” He then turned 
foume, and said carelessly, as he ungloved his hand 
and offered it to me, “ perhaps, you will walk to the 
eastle, Mr. Pulteney ?” 

I accordingly got out, and we turned into a path 
which led through a double bed of very rich flowers, 
towards the citadel of this impregnable fortification. 
My. host uttered no observation whatever in relation 
to the attack which seemed to be at hand, and his 
manner indicated no apprehension or alarm. He pre- 
eeded me along the walk in his accustomed peculiar 
style of manner, flinging out his feet in great strides 
from side to side, and swinging his body from right to 
left,, while he reclined his head from time to time 
upon his shoulder or breast, and looking up at the sky, 
or down upon his boots, or any where except in the 
face of his auditor, and occasionally folded his arms, 
made some remark about the flowers, with an affect- 
ed air of ease and unconcern. 

We presently traversed the length of the path, and 
reached. the great hall of the castle. A broad marble 
staircase occupied the centre of it, which my conduc- 
tor invited me to ascend. We proceeded through the 
hall of the upper story till we came to a great window 
level with the floor, which looked out towards the vil- 
lage. The prince stopped for a few moments, and 
looked out upon the persons who were seen in the 
distance gathering towards his castle, and listened 
gravely for a while to the sound at the gate, which 
indicated that a portion of the mobhad already reached 
the - walls; but he said not a word, and presently 
turned towards an adjoining door as if there was no- 
thing proceeding outside which could occupy his 
thoughts for a moment. 

» “There are some pictures here, Mr. Pulteney,” 
said he, as he threw open the door, and disclosed a 
fine gallery, and fixed his eyes upon the ceiling as he 
spoke. “ You would be entertained perhaps by looking 
at them.” 

~- I followed his invitation, and went with him into 
the corridor. 

» “This,” said he, as he swung along the room and 
pointed at one of the pictures, while he hung his head 
sideways, and turned his face in the opposite direc- 
tion, “ this is a Raphael ;—Daniel in the lion’s den. 
Daniel, you know, wasa prophet. There is a Rubens; 
Charmian offering Cleopatra an asp concealed in flow- 
er.” 

» “The coloring is good,” said I. 

* Is it not too deep for you! However, if you 
. like. strong tints, here is a Judas betraying Christ 
with a kiss, by Murillo; full of meaning, is it 
not?” 

“Truly so; every countenance is charged with in- 
telligence.” 





“ This is a Nero catching pigeons in a net, by |, 
Sceur.” 

“ The drawing of the pigeons I think will be foy,, 
defective.” 

“ Depend upon it, the drawing of the net will ny, 
Its fellow, you see, is Domitian killing flies in his ry 
lace if they annoyed him—I do not know that 
could do any thing better with them. Here is a my. 
nificent thing by Domenichino—Regulus tortured « 
his return to Carthage ; designed apparently to j)!,, 
trate the folly of keeping good faith—a most praise. 
worthy purpose, undoubtedly.” 

“A moral, which, as the world goes, hardly needy 
teaching by pictures.” 

“You say true. Here are some family portrails ~ 
my great ancestor, who built this ¢asile, to shut oy 
what hated him, and shut up what he hated.” 

“ A most comprehensive purpose, no doubt,” sai | 

“ Like his descendant, he lived much alone; and ; 
was said of him, by one of his enemies, that he never 
opened his gates except to allure, nor shut them ¢. 
cept to destroy. Here is another of them,” continue 
the prince, halting with his back towards the last ¢/ 
the file, “ he was an odd man, was this one. He ha’, 
maxim, sir; perhaps it would amuse you to hear ii,’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Beware: a stream that is silent, and an enemy 
that offers friendship. If you will raise that cu. 
tain,” throwing open a door which, till then, had been 
concealed in the wall, and, pointing to a broad piece 
of tapestry, which was drawn over a massive frome 
that pended from one of the walls of the little apuar: 
ment, “ you will see a picture which gives the saying 
proof.” 

I did as he requested me, and stepping into the 
room or closet, drew aside the curtain, which displayed 
a very different picture from what I had expected. 4 
passage of considerable depth was exhibited, havin 
a single grated window on one side, and a small ir 
door in the opposite end, and in the centre of the flor 
the frame of a guillotine. The horizontal platform wu 
accurately placed for the reception of its victim ; the 
polished blade of the broad scimetar was fixed 0 
high, and a black coffin stood on the ground besiit 
the dreadful instrument of death. On the opposite 
wall, just above the door, was this inscription, in |e 
ters of iron,— 


THE REWARD OF ALL WHO THWART THE WISHES 0! 
A MAN OF POWER, AND THE FATE OF THEM Tii\: 
CONFIDE IN THE PROFESSIONS OF A PRINCE. 


The instant that this scene extended before 1y 
eyes, the purpose and intentions of prince Menitzen 10 
inviting me to his castle, and bringing me to that sp.', 
rushed upon my mind. I turned with the speed ¢f 
lightning to seize the traitorous wretch, and crush ov! 
his miserable life, but turned only in time to sé 
the massive door swing jarringly to upon its heavy 
hinges, and to hear drawn the numerous bolts h#' 
consigned me to a hopeless dungeon. 

[To be continued] 
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AUGUST. 





Day of | 
Year. 


1498 The Continent of America discovered by Columbus, while cruizing off Trinidad, which he 
had discovered but the day before. At first he supposed the land to be an Island of the 
| Orinoco, from the numerous mouths of that river, and named it Isla Santa. 


1768 | Commencement of the non-importation contract entered into by the Atlantic cities, respecting 
British Goods. 
1769 | Governor Bernard, who had made himself odious to the people of Massachusetts, sailed fromm 
Boston, having been recalled by the British*Government. 
1780 | Smart Skirmish at Cedar Springs, 8. C., between the Americans and the British, 50 of the 
latter captured. 
—— | Rocky Mount, S. C., unsuccessfully attacked by the Americans under General Sumter. 
1793 | French Frigate L’Ambuscade beat off the British Frigate Boston, off New York. 
1813 | Swanton, Vermont, captured and plundered by the British. 
1830 | Great Fire at New Orleans. Loss 150,000 dollars. 
1836 | Two colored women, at Boston, claimed as Slaves, seized by a party of blacks, and carried 
forcibly from the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
—— /| Utica and Schnectade Rail Road opened to the public. 
1675 | Brookfield, (Quabaog,) Mass., burnt by the Indians, one house alone remaining. 
1776 | Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, being newly elected to Congress, signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 
1777 | Fort Stanwix, (now Schuyler,) near Rome, N. Y., besieged by the British and Indians, under 
Colonel St. Leger. The Americans in the Fort, commanded by Colonel Gansevoort, 
who gallantly maintained his station till the British retired in confusion on the 20th. 
1811 | Died, aged 81, William Williams, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
1813 | Large force of British and Indians defeated by Major Croghan and 160 Americans, in an at- 
tack by the former on Fort Stephenson, on the Sandusky. 
1826 | General Convention of Amity and Commerce between U.S. and Federation of Central 
America. 
1492 | Columbus sailed from the port of Palos, Spain, on his First Voyage of Discovery. 
724 | Rutland, Mass., attacked by the Indians for the first time. 
1763 | Died, in North Carolina, aged 27, Thomas Godfrey, the first American Dramatist. Born in 
Philadel! phia. 
1804 | Attack on Tripoli, by American Commodore Preble. James Decatur killed, Stephen Decatur 
wounded. 
1807 | Trial of Aaron Burr for Treason. 
1812 | Privateer Schooner Atlas captured two British Ships, Planter, 12 guns, and Pursuit, 16 gana 
1814 | Fort Erie, U. C., invested by 5000 British Soldiers, under General Drummond. 
Skirmish on the U. S side of the Niagara river, between the Americans and British, who had 
crossed the river to attack Buffalo, but were compelled to retire. 
1833 | Died, at Newbern, N. C., John Stanley; formerly M. C. 
1583 | St. Johns, Newfoundland, possessed, in the name of Elizabeth, Queen of England, by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert. 
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1781 
1784 
1792 
1814 


1816 
1821 


1620 
1749 
177 

1799 
1812 
1813 
1816 
1832 
1833 
1777 





Colone! Isaac Hayne executed at Charleston, 8. C., by the British General Lord Rawdon, for 
being found in arms after having been induced to sign a declaration of fealty to the 
King of England, at the surrender of Charleston. 

Lafayette landed on the shores of the U. S. for the third time. 

Died, in England, General Sir John Burgoyne, a celebrated British Leader during the Revo. 
lationary War. 

The Americans repulsed by the British at Michillmackinac, or Fort Mackinaw, on Lake 
Huron. 

Treaty between U. S. and Pottawottamie and Chippewa Indians. 

Died, at his farm on the Mohawk, N. Y., aged 87, William Floyd, one of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The Pilgrim Fathers sailed from Southampton, England, but were compelled io return and 
abandon one of their vessels as unseaworthy. 

Born, in South Carolina, Thomas Lynch, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepenc 
ence. He sailed, with his wife, in 1779, for St. Eustatia, but was never again heard oi 

The British Frigates Juno, Lark, Orpheus, and Cerberus, with other vessels, burnt and sur! 
at Rhode [sland, upon the appearance of the French Fleet under D’Estaing. 

Died, aged 74, Richard, Earl Howe, a celebrated British Admiral during the Revolutionar; 
War. 

Americans, under Maj. Vanhorn, fell into an Ambush of Indians under Tecumseh, at Browns. 
town creek, Michigan. Several officers and men shot. 

American Privateer Decatur captured British Schooner of War Dominica. 

First Election in Indiana for Executive and Legislative Officers. 

Died, in New Jersey, Charles Ewing, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of that State. 

Died, at Newtown, N. Y , aged 57, Colonel George Gibbs, a celebrated Mineralogist, and [i 
porter of Valuable Cabinet of Minerals belonging to Yale College. 

General Herkimer advancing, at the head of 800 Americang, to tlie relief of Fort Stanwix, be 
sieged by the British, fell into an Ambuseade, and fell, with 160 of his men. 

The Americans made a sortie from Fort Sianwix, N. Y., and destroyed the Indian Camp — 
Colonel Willet and Lieutenant Siockton tock advantage of the confusion, succeeded 1: 
cutting their way through the British force for the purpose of alarming the country, and 
getting assistance. 

M. Gerard, the French Ambassador, (the first Plenipotentiary sent to the U.S) introduced 
Congress. 

The British defeated by the Americans, under Sumter, at Hanging Rock S C. 

Ship Wonalonset burnt at Portsmouth, N. H. 

American Fleet, under Decatur, arrived off Tripoli. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 48, James A. Bayard, Statesman. 

Died, at his Mills on the Brandywine, Delaware, aged 75, Peter Samuel Dupont, de Ne 
mours. 

Great Fire at New York—300 houses burnt. 

The first War between the United States and the Creek Indians, terminated by Trea‘; 
signed at N.Y. 

Cominodore Preble’s second attack upon Tripoli. 

Riot at Trinity Church, N. Y., while conferring degrees upon Students of Columbia College 

U. S. Frigaie Essex captured British brig of War George. 

American Fleet on Lake Ontario chased British Fleet into port. In the night, two America: 
Schooners sunk in a squall. ; 

Twe ship loads of Emigrants, under George Popham, of Plymouth, England, reached the 
mouth of the Kennebec river, but the Culonists returned to England in the course of the 
next year. 

Great Fire s Boston, 70 warehouses—80 dwellings, and many vessels burnt. 

Sixteen men killed and four wounded by the Indians, on Tennessee river. 

American General Hull evaeuated Canada in the night, and returned to Detroit. 

First Meeting between Americana and British Commissioners of Peace at Ghent. 

Riot at Baltimore. Several persons killed and wounded, and property destroyed. The sup- 
posed mismanagement of the Bank of Maryland occasioned the excitement. 

Steamboat Motto burst her boiler near Blennerhassett’s Island, on the Ohio, 11 persons killed 
and many wounded. 

Heavy Rains and Destructive Floods in West Tennessee. 

Born, in Ulster co., N. ¥., James Clinton, General in the Revolutionary Army. 

British Sloop of War Falcon sent her boats, with a Schooner and Cutter, to capture an Ame 
rican Schooner in Gloucester harbor, Cape Ann: but the Britizh party were all caj- 
tured by the Americans—in revenge whereof, Captain Linzee, of the Falcon, bombarded 
the Town. 

Boonesborough, Ky., attacked by nearly 500 Indians, who were compelled to retire on the 
20th, with 37 killed. 

The Ship Columbia and Sloop Washington sailed from Boston on a voyage round the World 
They returned in August, 1790, being the first American vessels that circumnavigate: 
ihe Globe. 

{ntercourse between Great Britain and U.S. suspended in consequence of non-ratification 0! 
Treaty. 

British ned Tasdiene, under Major Muir and Tecumseh, defeated by U.S. Troops, under Col. 
Miller, at Magango, near Detroit. 
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A British Squadron bombarded Stonington, Conn., but was compelled to retire, by the Militia 
who worked two 18 pounders with much success. 

Treaty between General Jackson, on behalf ef U. S., and Creek Indians. ! 

Treaty between Commodore Decatur, on behalf of U. 8. and Bey of Tripoli, who restored 
al! American prisoners, and made restitution for American Property. 

Dreadful Storm and Flood in Pennsylvania aud Maryland. Extensive Damage done, and 
many Lives lost. 

Gorges and Mason obtained a Patent from James I. for the proprietary of Laconia, as the 
Lands were called, lying between the Sea, Si. Lawrence, Merrimac, and Kennebec. 

British repulsed in an attack upon St. Michaels, Maryland. 

U. S. Schooners Julia and Growler captured by the.British on Lake Ontario. 

British Fleet of sixty sail entered the Chesapeake. Heer 

Richard Smith hanged at Philadelphia, for the murder of Captain John Carson, under pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

Genera! Convention of Peace and Commerce between U. 8. and Denmark, executed at Wash- 
ington. Date April 26. 

Great Meeting at Charleston, S. C. in relation to movements and publicationsof Anti-Slavery 
Societies. 

Davis's Straits discovered by Captain John Davis. 

Falmouth, Mass., ravaged by the Indians. 

U. S. Frigate Trumbull carried by the British into New York. 

Savannah, Georgia, evacuated by the British. 

The British Squadron which bombarded Stonington, Conn.,on the 9ih, having been reinforced 
by a 74, again battered the place, but was again compelled to retire. 

A train of Passenger Cars, with upwards of 200 passengers, ran against a heavy train of bur- 
then cars on the Portsmouth and Roanoke Rail Road—3 persons killed, 20 hurt, some 
dangerously. 

Philip, or Metacomet, the Sachem of the Wampanoags, killed by a friendly Indian, in a 
Swamp near New Hope, now Bristol, R. [., thus terminating the Indian Wars in New 
England. 

The French Fleet, under D’Estaing, much damaged in a gale off Rhode Island. 

Major General Charles Lee found by Court Martial guilty of insubordination, and suspended 
from command in the U. S. Army for one year. 

Major Morgan, of U. S. Rifles, killed in a skirmish with the British near Fort Erie. 

Born, at Salem, N. J., Edward Augustus Holyoke, the celebrated Physician. 

Havana captured by the British under Admiral Pocock, who took nearly three million pounds 
sterling in silver, 12 ships of the line, besides merchautmen, artillery, stores, and other 
immense treasures. 

U. 8. Frigate Essex captured British Sloop of War Alert off the Grand Banks—the first King’s 
ship captured during the War. 

Commencement of March through the Wilderness to Quebec, from Cambridge, Mass., by 
1000 Americans under General Arnold. 

Constitution of Maryland adopted. 

Siege of Penobscot raised by General Lovel, of Massachusetts Militia; the Americans re- 
tired, afier sustaining considerable loss. 

Jay’s Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navigation, between U.S. and Great Britain, ratified 
by American Government. 

Queenstown, Maryland, possessed by the British. 

British Sloop of War Pelican captured U. 8. brig Argus. 

Died, at Washington, General Philip Stuart, a Revolutionary Officer. 

Born, at Casco Bay, Maine, Edward Preble, a distinguished Naval Commander. 

Born, at Philadelphia, Samuel Ewing, Literateur. 

Great scarcity of Wheat and Corn in Boston. 

American General John Sullivan commenced besieging Newport, R. I. 

General Sumter captured a Fort on the Wateree, 8. C., and intercepting a party of British 
soldiers conveying 40 wagons, captured the stores, and made 100 prisoners. 

Great Hurricane in New England States. 

James Monroe received in Parisas Ambassador from U. §.; the French Convention ordering 
the French and American Flegs to be conjointly hung in their hall. 

Americans, under Captain Heald, evacuated Fort Dearborn, Illinois, by order of Gen. Hutl.— 
The Indians attacked the garrison on their march to Detroit, and upwards of 50 persons 
killed. 

British repulsed by the Amerieans in an attack on Fort Erie, with a loss of 900 men. 

General Lafayette arrived in U. S. from France on his last visit. 

Steamboat Dubuque burst her boilers about 300 miles above St. Louis, killing 26 persons. 

Two fire ships sent by the Americans amongst the British shipping in the Hudagon, near Tarry- 
town, but failed in their object. 

Battle of Bennington, Vermont. The British defeated by the Americans, under Gen. Starke, 
who lost but 100 men; capturing 700 prisoners, killing 300, taking 1000 muskets, 4 
brass field pieces, 4 baggage wagons, &c. 

Battle of Camden, N.C. 'The Americans defeated by the British, under Cornwallis. 

General Hull surrendered the fort and town of Detroit, the American Army, and the whole 
of the Michigan Territory, to the British, without firing a shot. He was tried by a court 
martial, and found guilty, but pardoned. 
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Died, at Sweet Springs, Va., John Floyd, M. C. from 1817 to 1829, and Governor of Virginia 
from 1829 to 1834. 

A Comet appeared in New England, and remained visible for 30 days. 

Died, aged 82, Dr. Timothy Cutler, a distinguished Divine, and President of Yale College. 

Died, of Malignant Fever, aged 75, Jonathan Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut during the 
Revolution. 

British and Indian Camp near Fort George, surprised by the Americans and Indians, who 
killed 75, and took 16 prisoners. 

Lafayette appointed Marshal of France, and General-in-Chief of the National Guard. 

Violent Storm along the coast of the Southern and Middle States. 

Born, in Roanoke, Virginia, Virginia Dare, the first White Child born in the American 
Colonies. 

Gen. Sumter’s Camp on the Wateree, S. C., surprised by the British General Tarleton, wit) 
great loss to the Americans. 

Falton made his first Steam trip from New York to Albany. 

Five persons executed at Salem, Mass., for Witchcraft. 

A large pariy of British Regulars and Tories defeated by the Americans, under Celonel W)!. 
liams, on Ennoree River, S.C. Captain Inman, of U. 8. Army, killed. 

Died, aged 48, Baron de Kalb, Major-General in Revolutionary Army: born in Germany. Ile 
was mortally wounded in the Battle of Camden on the 16th. 

Col. Daniel Boone and Settlers attacked by Indians near Blue Licks, Kentucky. Nearly 70 
of his party were killed, and some prisoners taken. 

U. S. Frigate Constitution, 44 guns, Captain Hull, captured British Frigate Guerriere, 38.— 
The Prize sunk directly after the action. 

Sloop capsized in Buttermilk Channel, N. Y.—all on board perished. 

Dreadful Fire at Newfoundland—600 persons burnt out. Damage 200,000 dollars. 

2000 Indians defeated by 900 U. S. Troops under Gen. Wayne, near the Rapids of the M.. 
ami of the Lakes—a decisive Victory, ensuring Peace with the six Nations and others. 
The major part of the American force was not called into action. 

American Privateer Decatur arrived at Charleston, S. C., with two Prizes—British Schooner 
of War Dominica, and Londen Trader ship heavily laden with Merchandize. 

Exchange of Gen. Burgoyne and his Staff, (Surrendered at Saratoga,) for American Prisoner: 
taken atthe Cedars, above Montreal, in May, 1776, authorized by Congress. 

Tornado in Massachusetts. 

The Office of “'The Observer,” an Abolition Newspaper, published at Alton, Illinois, de 
stroyed by a Mob. 

Dominic de Gorgues sailed from France with 3 ships and 150 men, to revenge the Massacre 
of the Huguenot Colony by the Spanish Adventurers in Florida. 

Died, at Jamestown, Virginia, Bartholomew Gosnold, the projector of Colonization in Vir 
ginia. 

An Expedition against Quebec by New England frustrated by a sudden Storm, which de 
stroyed nearly a dozen of the Transport Ships, and drowned 1000 Men. 

British landed upon Long Island. 

British ander Col. St. Leger raised the Siege of Fort Stanwix, N. Y. 

Americans under Generals Sullivan and Ogden, made an unsuccessful Expedition agains: 
Staten Island. Ogden made some prisoners at considerable loss. 

The French Fleet avoided co-operation with the Americans, and sailed into Boston; D'Es- 
taing being compelled by his Officers to put into port. 

Nantucket declared itself neutral, but under the protection of England. 

The British Fleet having arrived at Benedict, Ind., Commodore Barney burnt his Flotilla. 
and retired to Nottingham. 

Fort Pemaquid, New England, ravaged by the Indians. 

Nerigwok, an Indian Town, burnt by the New Englanders, and many noted Warrior: 
killed. ‘ 

Died, at Deal, England, Silas Deane, formerly Minister to France from U.S. He was re- 
called from his Office on suspicion of misusing the Public Money, and died abroad in 
great distress. 

Died, aged 40, of a Bilious Fever, William Bradford, Attorney General of U. 8S. 

American Commodore Preble bombarded Tripoli for the third time, and again on the 251) 
and 29th. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 47, Alexander Wilson, the celebrated Ornithologist. 

Privateer Schooner Patapsco captured British Brig Europe. 

Died, aged 35, from Yellow Fever, Oliver Hazard Perry, “ the Hero of Erie.” He expired 
just as his Ship, the United States, was entering the harbor of Trinidad, 

James, Duke of York, resigned his claims on Delaware and Pennsylvania, in favor of W!! 
liam Penn. 

Born, at Hull, England, William Wilberforce, the celebrated Abolitionist. 

The French destroyed the Forts and Settlements at Hudson's Bay. 

Died, aged 67, Thomas Chittenden, first Governor of Vermont. 

Battle of Bladensburgh, Md. The Americans defeated by the British, under General Ro: 
and Admiral Cockburn. 

Capture of Washington City, and Destruction’ of the Capitol, President’s House, Potomac 
Bridge, Dock Yard, and Public Offices, by the British. 
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Gen. Howe debarks at the head of Elk River, Md., 18,000 men, for the Subjugation of Phi- 
ladel phia. 

Lieut. Col. John Laurens killed in a trifling Skirmish between the Americans and British at 
Combahee, 8. C.. He was one of the bravest and most useful of the Revolutionary 
Worthies. 

Died, at Fredericksburg, Virginia, aged 82, Mrs. Mary Washington, the Mother of the Illus. 
trious Hero. 

Died, at Newburg, N. Y.,aged 45, John Skey Eustace, a distinguished Revolutionary Officer, 

Died, aged 47, Edward Preble, a celebrated American Commodore. 

U. S. Branch Bank at Charleston, S.C., robbed in the night (Sunday) of 135,000 dollars in 
gold. Nearly the whole of the money was afierwards recovered. 

The British Evacuated Washington City in the night. 5 

Great Fire at Charlestown, Mass—70 houses and other buildings burnt. 

The Baltimore and Washington Rail Road opened to the public. 

The Americans opened their entrenchments on Plowed Hill, Boston. The British threw 
above 300 shells at them. 

U.S. Frigate Philadelphia, Capt. Bainbridge, captured off Cape de Gatt, a Moorish cruiser of 
22 guns, and retook her prize, an American Brig. 

Fatal Duel between Thomas E. Biddle, paymaster of U. S. Army, and Spencer Pettis, M. C. 
from Mississippi. Both were killed. 

Wreck of the Largest Ship of the Fleet under the command of Sir Humphrey Gilbert and 
Sir W. Raleigh, near Wiscassett Bay, Maine. Nearly 100 men perished. 

Born, in New Jersey, Joseph Reed, Patriot and Statesman. 

Battle of Long Island. Americans routed by the British, with a loss of 2000 men. 

U. S. Schooner Firebrand attacked by Spanish 24 gun Ship and 2 Brigs of War, near Vera 
Cruz. After striking his flag, the Captain was allowed to proceed with his vessel to 
New Orleans. 

Died, aged 17, Lucretia Maria Davidson, a Poetess of superior Talent and singular precocity. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between U. S. and Emperor of Austria. 

Black Hawk and the Prophet delivered Prisoners to Governor-Dodge at Prairie du Chien. 

St. Augustine’s Day. Melandez, the Spanish General, having made the Coast of Florida on 
this day, on his Voyage from Spain, designated the River and Haven where he an- 
chored by the name of the Saint. 

Washington withdrew his Troops from Long Island. 

Several Quakers and other Citizens of Philadelphia, supposed to be friendly to the British 
cause, arrested and conveyed to a place of safety. 

The British, under Lord Cornwallis, enter Yorktown, Va. 

Died, on the Guillotine, at Paris, Adam Philip, Count of Custine, aged 53. He served in the 
Regiment of Saintonge during the American Revolutionary War. 

Died, at Edenton, N. C,, aged 56, James Wilson, one of the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. Born in Scotland. 

American Brig Commerce, Captain Riley, wrecked on“coast of Africa. Crew saved, but 
captured by the Arabs; suffered dreadful hardships. 

Wreck of English Ship Delight, off Cape Breton—above 100 persons drowned. 

Haverhill, on the Merrimac, burnt and ravaged by the French and Indians—40 persons slain, 
100 eaptured. 

British repulsed by Americans under General Sullivan, on Rhode Island. 

Died, aged 68, Isaac Smith, Member of Federal Congress, Revolutionary Officer, and Judge 
of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

Banks of Philadelphia suspended Specie Payment. 

Alexandria, D. C., taken by the British. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 34, John W. Williams, a distinguished Lawyer and Literateur. 

Grand Treaty of Peace between the Indian Sachems and the Director and Council of New 
Netherlands, (New York,) ratified in front of Fort Amsterdam,now the Battery, New 
York City. 

Born, at Philadelphia, Joseph Dennie, a distinguished Litterateur. 

Americans, under General Sullivan, evacuated Rhode Island, and brought away all their 
Stores, &c. 

French Fleet of 28 sail of the Line, under Count De Grasse, sailed into the Chesapeake, to 
co-operate with the Americans. 

Massacre at Fort Mimms, in the Teusaw Settlement, Alabama. Nearly 300 men, women, 
and children bnichered by the Indians. 

Sir Peter Parker, with a party of Sailors and Marines from the Sritish Frigate Menelaus, re- 
pulsed at Bellair, Md., by the Militia. Sir Peter Parker mortally wounded. 

Died, at Liverpool, England, William T. Barry, of Kentucky, Minister Plenipotentiary of 
U. S. to Spain, formerly U. S. Postmaster-general, and M. C. 

Colonel Richard Nicholls summoned Governor Stuyvesant to deliver New Amsterdam, (New 
York,) Town and Fert, to his care. 

Born, in New York City, David Hosack, a celebrated Physician. 

4000 British Troops, under Sir W. Clinton, arrived at Newport, R. I. 

Died, at Laurel Hill, near Philadelphia, aged 84, General Arthur St. Clair, a distinguished 
Revolutionary Officer. Born at Edinborough, Scotland. 

Died, in Virginia, aged 65, Dr. Aylett Hawes. 
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Gallant companions, now bend to the oar; 
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Naught now is heard but the sound of the oar, 
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af Row the boat merrily, Gently and cheerily, 
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Each pulling stea -di-ly, Fearlessly, rea-di-ly, 
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Now,on the river wide, Swan-like our bark doth glide, 
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And soft music flowing To the sound of our rowing, 
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Mingle in sweetness till heard no more. 
PROC EO Ce ; Boatswain's whistle. 









































Soft as the tender vow The bright sun is glancing 
Whispered in accents low, As swifily advancing, 
Unto the loved one-—the dearest of all— Delighted we gaze on the varying scene ; 
Gentle as falling snow The vast spreading mountain— 
Cast in the river's flow, The valley—the fountain, 
Soothing and blessing, the dying notes fall. And lofty trees robed in their foliage green. 


But the sunlight is fleeting, The shades of eve meeting, And slow-ly the landscape ~ is 


fading a - way; Now homeward re-turn-ing, Ere the 


o - 
Years will have pass’d ere for---got--ten this day. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF IRISH LIFE. By Mas.8. C. Haut, Author of “ The Buccaneer,” “ Uncle 
Horace,” &c, &c. 


Tue principal story in this collection, “The Groves of Blarney,” is an admirable delineation of the habits 
and characters of various classes of the Irish peasantry. The remainder portion of the volumes consists of 
an amusing tale called “ The Bocher (beggar) of Red-Gap Lane” and a numerous arrangement of “ Sketches 
on Irish Highways, during the autumn of 1834.” We have frequently expressed our admiration of Mrs. 
Hall’s talent in our pages, and as we imagine that our readers will prefer lengthy extracts to unnecessary 
criticism, we hasten to present some excellent specimens of the worth of these volumes, to which we accord 
unmitigated praise. 

The article on “ Beggars” presents a frightful specimen of the condition of the lower orders of the Irish, in 
the vicinity of the town of Wexford. 


Good God! it was a pitiable sight—the host of dirty, starving creatures who thurst themselves around the 
carriage-door, so as completely to prevent its being opened. The servant came round to the other side, 
which was less blockaded, and placing his face close to the glass, whispered— 

“If yez will be plased to throw a tew half-pence among them, it’ill scatter them, my lady, and then you 
can get out.” 

“ A few half-pence!” To look upon the moving mass of starvation and misery, one would have imagined 
that the wealth of Croesus would go but a short way to alleviate their distress. One of the group—a tall, 
lithesome fellow, with rolling black eyes, and a pitiable vacancy of look—grasped the carriage-lamp, or 
rather the part where the lamp should have been, and swung himself backwards and forwards, singing out, 
“A penny for Johnny, a penny for Johnny—long life to the king and O’Connell—O'Connell and the king! 
A penny for Johnny, and another for Jack—poor Jack! poor Johnny! poor Johnny! poor Jack!” “ Don’t 
mind him, lady dear,” shouted a woman, the upper part of whose form was enveloped in a coarse blue cluth 
cloak, while, from over either shoulder, lolled forth the head and arms of a squalid, half-starved child.; “sure, 
he's a fool, and the fools never want—every one gives to the fools, to set off their own sense—look at me. 
and God bless your sight '—ijook at me, with nothing bat a blind man,—(come here, Dan’el, lead lim forward 
Lanty,)—nothing but a blind man for a father over my ten children.” “But see here, your honor, look at 
me, with as good as eleven, and no father at all over them!” interrupted another, who, not being encumber- 
ed with two living creatures on her back, was, I suppose, better able to fight her way, and maintain her sta- 
tion at the carriage-door. “Stand back, Mary Shiels, ma’am!” exclaimed a third ; “ what a brag you make 
about your children—and every one of them far away, barring those ye borrow for a set off,-—eleven, in- 
deed !—it’s asy for the likes o’ you to have double eleven, when you never cares what comes o’ them!” 
This address, delivered to Mrs. Mary Shiels, was given in a tone and with an air of what I should imagine 
Billingsgate eloquence—the head thrown back, the arms a-kimbo, the voice wound to a high pitch, and the 
eye discoursing as rapidly and decidedly as the tongue ; but as the second part of her speech was addressed 
to ourselves, the attitude, air, manner, and voice changed miraculously, and was delivered in a drawling 
brogue. “God mark ye to grace, and bestow a trifle upon the poor widdy, the raal widdy—give her a 
teaster, or a little sixpence, just to keep her from starving! Sure, it’s yourselves have the kind heart! See 
here the hardship God sent upon me,” and she lifted a child distorted in all its limbs, and in the lowest s!a‘e 
of idiotey, close up to the window. The miserable creature clapped its twisted hands together, and as the 
thick matted hair fell over its small dull eyes, and it scratched at the glass like some wild animal seeking to 
disinter its prey, I thought I had never seen so painful or disgusting a spectacle. Those unfortunate idiots 
which in England are confined in proper asylums, in Ireland are reared to excite compassion from the travel- 
ler; and I think that at least every tenth family is cursed with one of those helpless creatures. You meet 
them by the way side, in the cottages, basking in the sunshine, wallowing with the pigs upon the dunghills, 
and always soliciting alms, which is hardly ever denied them. Many of those witless beings, as they grow 
up, attain a degree of cunning which, with a species of animal instinct, they manage to turn to good account 
And what are called “ Naturals,” in the expressive idiom of the country, form a class perfectly unknown in 
any other land. But this topic I have treated elsewhere. To return tothe beggars. Let it not be imagined 
that the few I have specified were the only ones who demanded gitts; there were blind, and lame, and 
-drunk, and sober—but all civil, and all tolerably good-tempered—exercising their eloquence or their wit, as 
it might chance, upon their auditory, and intent upon extorting money from our compassion, My feelings 
were at the time too strongly excited to be amused, though one, a bocher, or lame man, succeeded in clearing 
a space that he might give my honor a dance, while “ Piping Brady,” an old, blind, white-headed man, “ set 
up the pipes” to the exhilarating tune of “ Saint Patrick’s Day,” which acted like magic upon the group. 
“ Poor Johnny, poor Jack,” who had continued whirling round and round, keeping up his petition and singiag 
it in every variety of tone, fixed, like Ixion, upon the wheel; and as the decrepit creature jumped to the 
musie with extraordinary rapidity, and flourished his crutch in the air, the whole assembly seemed spell: 
moved, the old men and old women beating time with their feet and sticks, and snapping their fingers at the 
conclusion of every bar, and the children, forgetful of their misery, dancing in right down earnest, their pale 
cheeks flushing with exercise, and their rags quivering about them. 

Nearer to the door of the inn, stood a girl—I could hardly call her a woman—who had asked for charity 
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with the suent eloquence of her eyes, but had neither pressed forward, nor been excited by the music. The 
nood of her long blue cloak was thrown over her head, and shadowed the upper part of her beautiful face; 
her eyes were mild and blue, they might have been bright once, but their lustre was dimmed by weeping ; 
and her fair long hair hung uncombed, untrained, down either side of her face. There was something 80 
classic in her form, that it called to mind those Grecian models, where the drapery clings so closely that you 
imagine it adheres to the form—the falling shoulders, the outline of the graceful back were distinctly mark- 
ed, and she had gathered the folds up in front to cover a sleeping infant, which she clasped to her bosom, so 
that the eloak, thus confined, fell in many and thick folds, nearly to her ankles, which, of course, were divest- 
ed of any covering. The bocher’s dance was finished, and well pleased were the exhibitors to receive a 
silver sixpence between them—threepence for the piper, threepence for the dancer ; “ poor Jack, poor Johnny,” 
recommenced his tune and whirl, and the beggars invented fresh miseries. 

“ Why, then, ’twas a lucky drame I[ had last night brought me to the town to day!” exclaimed one of the 
score who followed us under the very porch, “and maybe ye’'d listen to it?!—I dreamed I was down in the 
very bottom of a paytee pit, and three magpies came flying over my head, and one, God save us! was like 
the gauger that broke my husband by his lies, and the other was the very moral of that handsome gentleman ; 
and, sure, it’s myself sees the likeness in your sweet self, lady, to t’other mag !” 

“ A hole in your ballad!” exclaimed one voice—* A hole in yer manners!” shouted another—“Liken a 
fair faced lady to a magpie, Judy!" vociferated a third. 

“ And why not?” replied the impenetrable Judy, “ why not? isn’t a magpie a knowin’ bird, and a handsome 
bird, and a fine bird ?” 

“ Yet ye said he was like the gauger, just now ;” answered a litile grey-eyed, cunning-looking man. 

“People may be like each other, and yet not the same at all at all; you're like yer father, Tim, and yet he 
was six feet high. He was an honest man, T'iim.—Neighbors, dear,” she continued, appealing to the crowd, 
“do an of ye see any likeness betwixt Tim an’ his father in that way?’ There was a loud laugh, and Tim 
shrunk behind, while Judy went on. ; 

“ Well, the last magpie said to me, says she, ‘ Never heed the gauger,’ (and sure I saw ina minute, it wasn’t 
a magpie at all, but yer darlint self was in it,) ‘ for I'll give ye an English half-crown to buy a blanket and 
linsey woolsey to make ye a petticoat’—what, God break hard fortune! I’ve not had these five years.” 

“Oh! a penny, any way, lady dear! to keep the could from my heart,” roared another. 

“ There's twopence for you,” exclaimed my companion, “ if you will promise not to drink it.” “Success!” 
exclaimed the fellow, catehing the half-pence gaily in his hand, “I'll do that same this minute,” and off he 
went to the whiskey shop, where unfortunately, three parts of the Irish spend what little they can obtain. 

We distributed perhaps more than we ought amongst the crowd, for which our worthy landlady reproved 
us ; while directing her maid, a slipslop, capless girl to dust every thing in the house barring the pictures, 
which must not be touched, which she never would have touched since Ally Kelly rubbed out his reverence’s 
nose with her scrubbing-brush and cleanliness. 

I have been often much astonished at the—not apathy, for that is the last fault the Irish ean be accused of 
—indifference manifested, particularly by the middling class of society, to the horrid misery of the poor. You 
cannot walk out in a country town without meeting at every turn a population of poverty. I have attempted 
to count the beggars—I found it impossible—the barefooted creatures were without number—and yet the 
shop-keepers and trades-people, nay, the greater part of the gentry, do not appear pained or distressed by the 
recurrence of such scenes as freeze a stranger’s blood, and make him hasten to quit a country where the 
degrading wretchedness of his fellow creatures seems to upbraid him for the indulgence of his smallest 
luxury. . 

“ Lord, ma’am,” said the landlady, “ we have fewer beggars in our country than in almost any other, and 
it is useless to attempt to suppress them or lessen their numbers; they spring up like mushrooms. ‘Fhe men 
set off to make English hay, and gather in the English harvest, and then the woman shuts the door of her 
cabin, rolls her infant in her blanket, secures the blanket on her back by turning the tail of her gown over it: 
the eldest girl carries the kettle, the eldest boy the begging bag, the middle ones have nothing to carry, and 
a couple of younger children hang by the mother’s cloak, and so they travel from place to place, and there’s 
none of the farmers will refuse them a lock of straw to sleep on, a shed to sleep under, a mouthful of potatoes, 
ora dole of meal. They are much happier than they look, and by the time the winter closes in, why the 
husband comes home, and then they live maybe comfortable enough till the next spring, when the mother, 
with the addition most likely of another child to roll in the blanket, again shuts the door, and again wanders 
through the country, while the husband repeats his visit to England, where he is well fed, and well paid.” 

“ How wretched !” I exclaimed. 

“I dare say it seems so to you, ma’am,” she replied, “ but they are used to it—they do not feel it a dis- 
gtace ; and many a fine man and woman is reared that way, after all.” 

“To what purpose?’ I almost unconsciously inquired. 

“ Purpose,” she repeated—as the Irish generally do when they hear a word whose import they do not 
clearly comprehend—« why, as to purpose, the boys, in the time of the war, used to make fine soldiers—I 
a exactly see what all the ‘ /iiéle garsoons’ who are growing up now are to do—go to America, I suppose, 
or beg, or-——”” 

“ Starve!” I added. 

“ Ay, indeed !” she replied, but without any emotion ; “so they do starve by dozens and dozens, up the 
country ; and my husband says it’s a sin to send so many pigs and things to England, and the poor craythurs 
here without food.” 

“ And yet your provisions are so cheap ; I saw fine chickens to-day for eightpence a couple.” 

“Is it eightpence ?” exclaimed the landlady in amazement, “ Ah, lady dear, they knew you were a stranger 
—catch them asking me eightpence! I could get the finest chicks in the market for sixpence-halfpenny a 
couple : eightpence indeed! Oysters are up to tenpence a hundred, and potatoes to twopence a stone—and 


more shame now that the country is poorer than ever—but what signifies the price, when the poor have not, 


it to give ?” 
“But why do they not work ?”’ 
“ Who stays in the country, except one here and there, to give them work ?—Ah! it’s easy for the fine 
English folk to make laws for us,” she added, her broad, good-humored face assuming a more animated ex- 
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pression ; “ it’s easy for them to make laws—they who have never been with us, and know 1... . e 
except from what's on the papers, which are done up by this party or that party, without any regard to trum. 
only all for party.” 

We passed through the town with not more than a scere of beggars dangling after us, and repeating thei; 
petitions in every variety of tone—thrusting their idiot and half-starved children almost into our arms, making 
us exceedingly angry at one minute by their importunity and noise, and the next amusing us so much by 
their wit and good temper, that we could bestow upon them half, nay, all our money with good will—at one 
time provoked by their dirt and indolence, and again sympathizing most sincerely with their poverty and dis. 
tress. You are perpetually excited either by displeasure, pain, or amusement, and you can hardly tell which 
preponderates. 

After much jolting and delay, we passed the suburbs, and there, beneath the trunk of a blasted tree, her 
entire figure shrouded in her cloak, sat the girl whose appearance had attracted my notice amongst the crowd 
on a former occasion. I could not see her face, even her hair was concealed by the hood which fell unto 
her knees ; but I felt assured I could not be mistaken ; the rounded shoulder, the graceful sweep of the back. 
all convinced me I was right. 

I ordered the servant to stop—I called to her,—there was no reply. —I sprang off the car—I drew back the 
hood of her cloak,—still she moved not, her hair had fallen like a shroud over her features, and upon the 
baby which was pressed to her bosom,—I threw back her hair, and laid my hend upon her forehead ; it was 
clammy end cold as with the damps of death! I attempted to move her head back, and, sinking on my 
knees, looked into her face—it was as the face of a corpse before the features have been decently composed 
by the hand of the living ; the purple lips were parted, the teeth clenched, the eye fixed, the hollow cheek 
white as marblé. I saw that the infant moved, and I tried to unclasp her arms from around it—I even suc- 
ceeded in pulling the little creature in some degree from her embrace ; but the mother’s love was stronger 
than death ; rigid, lifeless as she appeared, she felt what I was doing; her arms tightened round her baby, 
and her lips moved as if in speech; the child cried, and clung to the breast from which it could draw no 
sustenance, and the miserable parent grasped it with an earnestness which almost made me tremble lest sie 
should crush out its litle life. ‘The cloak had fallen from her ; but I quickly drew it over her shoulders, fo: 
I perceived that she was entirely destitute of any other covering, except some tattered flannel that had been 
wound round her waist; the case was sufficiently plain—mother and child were dying of starvation. 


“The Groves of Blarney,” which, by the way, has been dramatized by the authoress for Power, the 
comedian, abounds with beautiful touches of natural poetry, used by the Irish peasantry in their daily phrase 
of speech. Indeed, the whole work before us teems with gems of delicious purity—a few of which we 
select at random :— 


“ Alice, you're poor and penniless, and your mother’s forced many a day to eat her potatoes with no salt bu! 
the tears she sheds over four small children.” 


An Irishman, who had his scanty stock of furniture seized for rent, remonstrates as follows with the officer 
who is about to include, in the inventory, the kish, a deep, wooden tray of general utility in the Irish cabins 


“ God bless ye!” he exclaimed, “and don’t take that—it’s nothing but a kish; it’s not worth twopence 
you—it’s falling to pieces—dut it's more to me than thousands; it’s nothing but a kish—but my eldest boy— 
he, thank God, that’s not to the fore to see his father’s poverty this day—he slept in it many a long night. 
when the eyes of his blessed mother hadn't gone among the bright stars of heaven, but was here to watth over 
him ;—i's nothing but a kish—yet many a time little Kathleen crowed and held up her_innocent head out of 
it to kiss her daddy; it’s nothing but a kiskh—yet many a day, in the middle of my slavery, have I, and my 
wife, (the blessed saints take her soul to glory!) and five as beantiful children as ever stirred a man’s hear! 
in his bosom, sat round it, and eat the paytee and salt out of it, fresh and wholesome; and whin I had my 
siz blessings to look on, it’s little I cared for the slavery a pror Irishman is born to—it’s nothing but a kish— 
but it’s been with me full, and it’s been with me empty, for many a long year, and it's used to me—it knows 
my troubles— for since the bed was sould from under me, for the last gale—(rent day)—what had I but to 
it to keep my head from the could earth ?—don’t take it—it’s nothing but a kish.” There was a picture of 
misery and attachment—attachment and misery !—yet “ it was nothing but a kish !” 


A poor widow, wrongfully suspected, says, with much energy, “ All Weaford knows I'm poor—but the 
Almighty knows that Iam honest!’ Another helpless female is distressed “ for the rint the craythur owes for 
a roof to brake her heart under.” We hear ofa Milesian Jereiny Diddler—“ a fellow that’s ready to skin every 
body's pyatee.” A hard-hearted Orangeman is described as willing to “ heat his oven with Catholic bones.” 
A lover exclaims to his sulky mistress, “ Put that pout off yer beautiful mouth, its for all the world like « 
cobweb over a rose bush.” 

The admirers of Daniel O'Connell are requested to read the following shrewd calculation of the grea’ 
agitator’s utility. 


“Well, every dog must have its day, as | said to Counsellor Dan’s own body-man. ‘ Excuse my ignorance, 
says I, ‘but I heard my master axing ‘ What good your masther has done for Ireland yet?’ ‘Catholic eman- 
cipation,’ he says, quite glib. ‘No, thank ye,’ says I, ‘sure that was before he got into parliament.’ ‘Oh, 
you mane since,’ ssys he. ‘Ab,’ saysI. ‘Why,’ says he, ‘you know Rome wasn’t built in a day ; it takes 
time to get the better of his enemies; he has a dale—a great dale to do; but you see when onct he brings 
the King to rason, and settles the House of Lords, and takes the shine out of the bishops, and gets a few more 
of his frinds and relations into the House of Commons, why thin, ye understand, thin he'll have time to settle 
himself quiet, and easy, and comfortable, in some little place or other, with me—you understand, for his 
Maitre d’otll, and thin, my dear frind, you may depind upon it, something considerable will be done for 
Ireland.’ ” - 
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Irish potatoes are thus classified :— 














« Farmer's glory, red-nosed kidneys, white eyes, lady’s fingers, Cork reds, Connaught jumpers, Wicklow ban 
gers, and Carrigaline beauties ; to say nothing of the apples of Kilbourishane, the whites of Derry-gortnacloghy, 
the cups of Knocknadrowsky, or the reds of Ballynaboulatl.rasanagh.” 

« Stop, stop!” exclaimed Peter ; “ Irish potatoes are terrible jaw-breakers.” : 

“No such thing,” said Connor, “no such thing; thim are the potatoes that would crack their own cheeks - 
with laughing at ye. O then, how can you Jive at all in London, where the potatoes are made of wax, the ih 
new eggs out of ould Irish ones, and the milk’s pumped from the body of the earth, so that ye can’t tell it * 
from water—bathershin !”’ 

“ What’s the meaning of bathershin!” inquired Peter. 

“Tt’s all one with nabauchlish,” said Connor. 

« And what's nabauchlish ?” again asked the cockney. 

‘It’s just the same as—as—as,” laughed Connor, “as thurumpogue.” 


We should like to see the following beautiful little poem fitted with a corresponding melody. 













Lullaby, lullaby! With an aching heart I had heard my boy; 


I have heard my own darling’s first low cry, And I spoke in a tone that spoke no joy, 
As I stood, and trembled, the chamber nigh ; Pray heaven, the babe is not sent to destroy ! 
My sad heart beat, as I breathed a prayer— Lullaby, lullaby! 
The heart that another was come to share ; 
Yet to take the part that we both could spare ? Lullaby, lullaby ! 
Lullaby, lullaby ! But when the weak mother all sweetly smiled, 












And gave to my arms my own living child — 

She smiled, and I saw that my fears were vain! 
Lullaby, lullaby ! Though its new-born voice may have told of pain, 

But I heard my baby’s voice with a sigh; "Twas music to me when I heard it again! 

The plant that gave birth to the bud might die! Lullaby, lullaby ! 











THE MUSIC OF NATURE; on, AN ATTEMPT TO PROVE THAT WHAT IS PASSIONATE 
AND PLEASING IN THE ART OF SINGING, SPEAKING, AND PERFORMING UPON 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, IS DERIVED FROM THE SOUNDS OF THE ANIMATED 
WORLD. With Curious and Interesting Illustrations, by William Gardiner. Boston. 














This very able and valuable work, reprinted from the English edition of 1832, is an acceptable addition ae 
to the library of every bibliographer, to the shelves of the musical amateur and professor, to the cabinet of } ' 
the lover of nature,and the bureau of the man of science. The varied nature of the matter, and the excel- 
lence of its manner, demand our utmost praise; every known variety of musical sound, the hitherto “ unwnit- 
ten music” of nature, is here presented to our view, in chromatic form and phrase ; the history and properties 
of every musica] instrument, the peculiarities of the vocality of every celebrated operatic performer, and the 
rare secrets of the “ gay science,” are exhibited in popular language and fulness of detail. Anecdotal illus- 
trations and historical facts are plentifully adduced ; and every page of the fifty-one chapters contains a mass 
of information pleasantly put forth. Besides the almost innumerable instances of the cries of birds and ani- 
mals reduced to scale, this desirable volume contains nearly seventy pieces of scarce and popular music. 
The scarcity of new publications at the present time of the year, affords us an opportunity of presenting a 
considerable quotation of entertaining matter from the pages of the Music of Nature. 



















INSECTS. 


The sounds which insects produce are numerous and curious. It is, probably, not generally known, that i 
the noises which are supposed to proceed from their vocal organs, are actually made by rubbing their legs v 
together, or by the motion of their wings. 
If we reflect for a moment upon that humming sound, which we hear from a cloud of insects overhead, in 
a summer's. evening, we cannot suppose it proceeds from the combined voices of beings, scarcely perceptible, 
but that the buzz is the result of a motion, given to the air by the dances of these diminutive creatures. , 
That keen observer, Mr. White of Selborne, says, “I have often heard a sound like the humming of bees, lof 
though not an insect is to be seen, You may hear it the whole common through, from the mossy dells to my if 
avenue gate.” 
Not undelightful is the ceaseless hum, 
To him who musing walks at noon.* 


It was on a hot summer’s day that Beethoven sat upon a stile in the environs of Vienna, and caught from 
nature these imitative sounds in the Pastoral Sinfony. How admirably do the violins, in that extraordinary 
ee represent the soft fluttering stir of the insects—the hum in the noon-tide warmth of a summer's 

y! 

If we watch the house-fly, we shall soon be convinced that he is destitute of voice, and that the noise 
















* The existence of tliese diminutive creatures, who only appear in the evoning, is said by Reaumur to ter- 
minate before the dawn of day; though short, it is a life of incessant pleasure. By naturalis!s they are now 
classed as choral flies, who congregate in millions, for the pleasures of music and the dance. 
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proceeds from his wings; since, when at rest, he is always silent. This sound is invariably upon the note F 
in the first space :— ~ 


y zw y 


To produce this sound, the wings must make three hundred and twenty vibrations in a second of time, or 
nearly twenty thousand if he continues on the wing for one minute. The hum of the honey-bee is the 
same; and the large humble-bee, the contra-basso of the tribe, performs the same note just an octave 


lower :— 


Huber remarks that in every hive there are bees whose oflice it is to ventilate, and supply a current of 
air throughout the apartments; and this is effected by ranks of fanners, who, in all the passes, keep up a 
constant tremulous motion of their wings. If the ear is placed on the outside of the hive, you may distinguish 
the mezzo tones that emanate from this host of fanners, who shed a mellow music from their odorous wings, 
which, on listening, will be found to be in the key of F. 

The writer was once placed in the gallery of the Royal Exchange, to view that hive of money collectors 
in the court below. Besides the similarity of the scene, he could not but notice the similarity of sound, the 
buzz of the two thousand voices being perceptibly amalgamated into the key of F. Many observations have 
led the author to the conclusion, that the most prevailing sounds in nature are to be referred to this key. Mu- 
sicians, though not aware of this curious fact, have from all time been sensibly influenced by it. Scarcely 
an ancient composition appears in any other key, except its relative minor, for the first hundred years of the 


+ 
The lively note of the cricket is greatly admired by the country people ; their dull and silent evenings are 
much enlivened by the chirp of this companion of the hearth. It consists of three notes in rhythm, always 


forming a triplet in the key of B:— 


This sound, according to Kirby and Spence, is produced by the insect rubbing his legs sharply together. 

The grasshopper is of the same species, but his note is less powerful. If we can believe what is related 
by the ancients of this delicate creature, as a race of musicians, they must have greatly degenerated. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that when Terpander was playing upon the lyre, at the Olympic games, and had enraptured 
his audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, a string of his lyre broke, and a cicada, or grasshopper, im- 
mediately perched on the bridge, and, by its voice, supplied the loss of the string, and saved the fame of the 
musician. In Surinam the Dutch call them _lyre-players, becaus® the sound resembles those of a vibrating 
wire. Anacreon describes this creature as the emblem of felicity—ever young and immortal, the offspring 
of Phoebus and the darling of the Muses. The Athenians kept them in cages, for the sake of their song, and 
ealled them the nightingales of the nymphs. As in the case of birds, the males only sing; hence Xenarchus 
used to ascribe their happiness to their having silent wives.t 

Some of the smallest insects send forth noises in the night-time, which may be distinctly heard. The 
death-watch is a sound resembling the tick of a watch, which proceeds from a small spider. In the dead 
of the night, its performance much annoys you when dropping asleep. A nice ear, by attentive listening, 
will determine that the sound proceeds from two insects, probably the male and female calling to each other; 
as the writer detected one to be on the note B flat, and the other on G :— 


The Call. The Answer. 


In the West Indies, the giant cockroach is a noted reveller when the family are asleep. He makes a noise 
like a smart rapping of the knuckles on a table, three or four sometimes answering each other. On this 
account he is called the drummer; and they often beat up such a row, that none but good sleepers can rest 
for them. 

The gnat, for his size, produces the most powerful and audible tone. He may be called the trumpeter 
of the insect orchestra. The clear and well-defined note which he makes, is on A in the second space. 


In the night-time, on waking out of sleep, I have, at first, taken it for the sound of a post-horn at a remote 
distance. Had the ancients referred his note toa corresponding string upon the lyre, we should have had 
a clue to some of their musical scales, which at present lie hid in mystery. Naturalists differ in opinion 48 
to the part of the insect which produces this sound. 





* In Queen Elizabeth's Virginal-book of four hundred folio pages, all the pieces are nearly confined to this 
key. There is not an instance of a sharp being placed at the clef. 
t Booth. 
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The chapter on “ London Cries,” or street calls, is comically curious, but too local for our purpose. We se- 
lect a few instances from “ Exclamations,” a chapter of peculiar worth. 














EXCLAMATIONS. 


Fhe ear of the musician is constantly awake te every sort of sound, but none excite his attention more than 
the exclamations of the human voice—a class of sounds never noticed by the composers of a previous age 
We can searcely turn over a page of Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, but we find traces of these passionate 
tones. In our conversation we often hear those expressions which delight us; but the sounds are too evanes- 
cent to be caught or readily set down in notes. In our deliberate expressions the tones are more decided, 
and are easily represented, as in the common salutation— 





* 





How d’ye do? Pretty well thank ye. 








How d’ye do? 


Other exclamations, less sonorous, are all founded upon a musical phraseology; even the grimaces under 
the dominion of Morpheus : ~ 


Pretty well thank ye. 










Yawning. 









Au Au Au 
Haydn has given us a more elaborate instance of yawning in his 57th Quartett. 















illo, 
Sm => 


Nor are we confined to simple expirations of this sort: we find the following specimen of an agreeable sneeze 
in the minuet of his Eighth Grand Sinfonia— 
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and in some other composition of his, we find the following satisfactory cough— 





Among those of a less concordant nature, we may instance the brawling voices of three persons in & passion 
introduced by Beethoven in his Third Trio, Op. 9. 


-2- 


Such a clatter of sounds indicate rage and ferocity: these tones escape us in the ebullitions of our worst 
passions, and are heard in the savage murmurs of wild beasts. 





Homan CriEs. 










We take but little interest in the cries of animals, except those of our own species. Children have no 
difficulty in expressing their wants, their pleasures, and pains, by their cries, long before they know the use 
or meaning of a word; and it is surprising to see with what energy they will evince the strongest passions. 
If we attend to these sounds, we shall soon discover what a fruitful source they have been, in giving hints 
to the composer and musician. The following is the puling cry of a spoiled child— 


Adagio. 








* This and the next passage may be imitated by sliding the finger on the strings of a violoncello. 
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Rossini has imitated the sobbing of a child in the pensive duet Ebbere per mia memoria, in Garza Ladra. 


ee a | = ine 
Sa 
a 
Madame de Stael informe us that Crocodiles imitate the cry of children so perfectly, as to allure and entra; 


their mothers. In the following strain we may notice the little spiteful voice of one child wantonly teasing 
another :— 

















The fugue in the overture to. the Zauderflote, is obviously taken from a petulant feeling of this kind. I: js 
said of Mozart that he had a peevish wife—a lady hard to please, who frequently broke in upon his studies, 
when in her waspish humor; and it was in one of these freaks that he caught from Madame the singular 
subject of this neted piece. The snatch upon the semiquavers is the very essence of irritability. 


ya, ye, &c. 
The following is of a more lugubrious cast—a person weighed down with sorrow and pain. 


\ 


Beethoven has adopted this as the motivo of his Third Trio, Op. 9. The following inflection of voice, is the 
endearing tone of a mother fondling her child. 


This passage is elegantly interwoven in Haydn's Fifty-Eighth Quartett. 


CRIES OF ANIMALS, BIRDS, &c. 


kewak, 





Elephant. 





